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THREE IN ONE 


The Master of the Chagrin Valley Hunt in Gates Mills, Ohio, 
Courtney Burton, brought out an interesting point at the Masters of 
Foxhounds dinner in New York. He asked permission of the chair to 
speak and then proposed to the Masters that there should be a sort 
of super-tutor or advisor for Masters who would travel from hunt 
to hunt, answering questions of Masters and helping them straighten 
out problems that they might not otherwise have an opportunity to 
solve. As Mr. Burton pointed out, many member hunts of the Mas- 
ters of Foxhounds Association are comparatively remote from the 
New York and Boston headquarters of the Association. They feel 
correspondingly out of touch and unable to keep up with what is 
going on, even with things that may be common knowledge along the 
eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Burton did not enlarge on his idea but to delve further into 
it brings out many pertinent points, not the least of which is the real 
raison d’etre for such an organization as the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association, the National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, and the 
American Horse Shows Association. All three of these groups invite 
membership for the purpose of general cooperation, a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems, greater efficiency from pooled 
resources, and a united front against any group or groups who might 
seek to interfere or curtail sport. All three of these organizations 
already have much in common. They have already worked closely 
together in maintaining the best interests of sport and there is still 
much to be done with closer cooperation that could strengthen the 
position of all three. sale 

It is best not to combine the purposes of the three organizations 
too closely, on the other hand an active executive secretary who was 
well versed in hunting would also naturally fall heir to questions on 
hunt meeting conditions, horse show rules, and how best to stage 
such various amateur competitions as point to points, hunter trials 
and the kindred sports that are in line with the off-season Spring, 
Summer, and early Fall activities surrounding a hunt. 

It is all very well to say that each of the organizations mentioned 
have annual meetings at which all of the questions on anyone’s mind 
can be aired, but the only trouble is that 9 times out of 10 the prob- 
lems do not arise around annual meeting time nor are they ones that 
can necessarily be solved by being brought up at annual meetings. 
Going back to the original proposition of Mr. Burton’s that involves 
hunting problems which beset the average Master. He always wants 
to know all of the answers to proper feeding, kennel management, 
farmers’ and children’s special hunts, panelling and poultry fund 
ideas, capping fees, hunt budgets, training methods for hunt servants, 
and a.host of other questions that daily crop up in any active hunting 
territory. 

One can point to books on the subject from Beckford to Alex 
Higginson but even these books do not give the personal equation 
nor do they exchange the views or the actual experience of Masters 
at the particular moment in which the problems arise. The traveling 
executive secretary would be one who might not necessarily know 
all of the answers before he started, but as he went his rounds, visit- 
ing one establishment after another, he would assimilate a wealth of 
knowledge and experience from other establishments that would fit 
the bill at his next port of call. He need not go to each place pre- 
pared to hunt. In fact he should not do that because, although Mas- 
ters shonld be prepared to mount such an individual, if they felt a 
visit from the executive secretary meant only the bother of mount- 
ing another person and the added responsibility of showing particu- 
larly fine sport that day, the job might soon be more nuisance than it 
was worth. 

It is difficult for any man to be a walking dictionary on sport, 


THE CHRONICLE. 


but for the proper man, a job that entailed visits to horse show, hunt 
meeting, and hunting establishments throughout the year, would 
result in a vast store of experience that could be passed on to others 
and should proye welcome knowledge indeed. The cost of such an 
individual for one of the above organizations might prove prohibitive. 
If divided between all three organizations whose interests can so 
Well be dovetailed and are mutually interlocking, it could be money 
well spent. Such a representative might well pay for himself in the 
efficiency, cooperation, and better public relations that would redound 
to every one’s benefit who seeks to further the interests of amateur 


sport. | ; 





Letters To The Editor 





Change In Training 
Necessary 


The Editor of the Chronicle: 

If there were more horsemen of 
Col. Tayloe’s calibre there would be 
a good chance of reforming our anti- 
quated horse shows; but one must 
face the fact that the majority of 
jumpers are owned by professionals 
and amateurs with other views. 

The encouraging, though rather 
timid changes of the A. H. S. A. pub- 
lished in the Jan. 21st Chronicle 
have already been weakened by the 
Association’s frightened abandon of 
the rule regarding weight. One may 
expect more howls of protest about 
the absence of wings, having to take 
broad jumps, not slow to a walk 
between obstacles, etcetera. 

As it seems to be the non-sport- 
ing exhibitors whose wishes are 
followed, it will be no time at all 
before the entire lot of new rules 
is rescinded. 

Most leading professional riders 
and owners who have someone ride 
for them are the ones who are 
against wingless, varied courses tak- 
en at speed. Those are the High- 
priests of the Sacred Rites of Pol- 
ing, rites in which the victims are 
sacrificed to the Gods of what? 
Sport? 

A proponent of the good old ways 
in a letter to you says that he finds 
it disgusting to hear all this talk 
against poling, and ‘‘Any horse that 
shows week after week over similar 
courses is bound to get careless and 
so consequently it is necessary to 
sharpen a horse up, but when one 
realizes that this same horse has 
nothing but the very best between 
shows—’’. Anyone who has. seen 
these horses ‘schooled’ between 
shows knows what “the very best’’ 
is like! A better case has been pre- 
sented by the opposition in articles 
appearing in The Chronicle by Cord- 
ery, de Roaldes, Tayloe and others. 

In F. E. I. classes a rider who 
trains his horse to like jumping and 
to go forward freely has a chance 
of placing. A horse that is a will- 
ing jumper, and is kept in top condi- 
tion can be ridden so that he will 
fold and try to jump clean without 
ever being poled or otherwise hurt 
at a jump. 

If our shows are to have the in- 
terest and colour of shows Abroad 
they must be run along F. E. I lines 
or there will be no inducement for 
amateurs to try to equal the skill 
of our Army team. 

A retrospective look through is- 


sues of The Chronicle at military and 
civilian jumping pictures’ should 
make it apparent that a definite 
change in training is necessary if 
an American team of amateurs is to 
compete in the 1952 Olympics. 
Yours sincerely, 
Louis Hurd 

Middle Haddam, Connecticut. 
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The Editor: 

I firmly agree with those interest- 
ing letters from Col. Randolph Tay- 
loe. Let’s have more of them. I’m 
sure many other horsemen feel the 
way I do—-he knows whereof he 
speaks. By and large, civilian horse 
people are quite knowledgeable but 
not experienced. That’s an old story 
around any muck basket. 

There are two obvious reasons 
why our late and lamented Army 
riders and horses outperformed the 
civilians. One was the horses and 
the other the riders. An unlimited 
supply of each with the incentive 
to do well, thus being excused from 
the rigors and montony of troop 
drill. 

Considering the matter from a 
pre-world war II basis, the Army 
horses figured to be better than the 
civilian show prospects. There were 
many more from which to choose, 
literally hundreds if not thousands. 
These mounts, especially in their 
young days, were scientifically scho- 
oled, Supervision of their training 
came from an instructor on the 
ground who was not only well versed 
in the theories of balance, etc., but 
who was in the best position to see 

Continued on Page Fifteen 








Moon Blind Vitamins 


A Pill A Day Keeps The 
P. O. Away 


If I sold more the price would be 
lower, and I wonder if the price were 
lower, would I sell more? If you think 
so, write me a card or letter saying— 
“I would buy (or would buy more) 
Moon Blind pills if they were cheaper.” 
The number of answers will help me 
and might influence the future price of 
the pills but will not be used as a 
mailing list. These tablets are made of 
stuff that the Army used to get rid of 
Periodic Ophthalmia. Let me send you 
the story published in Dec. 3ist 


Chronicle. 
A 200 tablet bottle________$ 6.00 
1,000 table jar_..........__. $26.00 


E. CARTER FOSTER 
The Plains, Virginia 
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Circle K Ranch Show 
Has Varied Program 
For Many Entries 


Andy Ebelhare 

When Doc Kinlan puts on a horse 
show at his Circle K Ranch at Cen+ 
ter Point near Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, he is sure to have many en- 
tries. On Sunday, January 9 from 
the time announcer Otis Trowbridge 
said ‘“‘All right, here we go,” at. 9:30 
A. M., until judges Jane Smith and 
Christopher Wadsworth pinned the 
jumper champion 30 classes and 14 
hours later, we saw, as one of the 
colored boys put it, “‘ ’leventy-’leven”’ 
horses. 

Of these horses the most outstand- 
ing was Rene Randall’s My Girl. This 
great mare, who was the season 
hunter champion at Circle K in 1946 
and 1947, had an almost perfect 
round in the working hunter stake. 
It was brilliant and the mare took 
each fence with her ears pricked for- 
ward at a pace that didn’t change. 
The mare was deservedly working 
hunter champion. 


In the hunter ranks it was mare 
day because Carmaide was reserve 
working hunter champion. The hap- 
piest owner on the grounds was Mrs, 
William Penn-Gaskill Hall who her- 
self rode this good going mare and 
won the open working hunter class 

H. E. Millard’s My Goodness was 
really “leppin” in the open division 
for Pat Dixon. Goodness won every 
jumping class except one, which left 
him the undisputed champion of this 
division. Don Ferraro’s Black Watch, 
with Peggy Mills up, managed to 
take the Professional Horseman’s 
class and the reserve championship. 

In the green division it was Brave 
Air. This promising colt, owned by 
Mrs. Alan Robson, won the three 
green classes, plus the model con- 
formation class. Mrs. Robson’s jock, 
Jack Devinney, is still a little sore 
from the broken knee he suffered at 
Harrisburg, so Brave Air was ridden 
by Betty Mills in her usual workman- 
like manner, but we were glad to 
see Jack standing the young horse in 
the model class. 


The morning was occupied by 2a 
multitude of children and children’s 
classes. After seven equitation class- 
es Deborah Fenbert emerged the 
champion child rider. The champion 
child’s hunter was Sally Deaver’s 
white-faced chestnut, On Relief. He 
is a typical, well-mannered, careful 
child’s hunter. In the children’s divi- 
sion the real competition was be 
tween two ponies, Taffy and My 
Choice. They both had their owner- 
riders up: respectively, Marge Lock- 
hart and Margaret Ann McGinn. In 
the pony jumping classes they jump- 
ed off three times. 


January 9 

Chidren’s horsemanship, 12 years and under 
—l. Barbara Clevely; 2. Margaret McGinn; 3. 
Gail Fenbert; 4. Alan Leavitt; 5. Patricia 
Hennessy; 6. Angeline Hamilton. 

N. H. S. good hands event—1. Gail Fenbert: 
2. Barbara Clevely; 3. Alice Gudebrod; 4. 
Patricia Hennessy; 5. Thomas McDonough; 6. 
Joey Holahan. 

Children’s jumping—1. Taffy, Marge Lock- 
hart; 2. My Choice, Margaret McGinn; 3. Grey 
Coate, Angeline Hamilton; 4. Quaker Maid, 
Jane Howland. * 

Children’s jumping—1. My Choice, Margaret 
McGinn; 2. Taffy, Marge Lockhart; 3. Patch, 
a Reeves; 4. Esther King, Alice Gude- 
rod. 

Children’s horsemanship, under 18 years of 
age—A—hunter seat—l1. Dierdre Hanna; 2. 
Lorrimer Armstrong, Jr.; 3. J. A. Kelly, Jr.: 4. 
Nancy Reeves; 5. Margaret McGinn; 6. Carl 
J. Meister, Jr. B—Saddle seat—1. Barbara 
Clevely; 2. Alice Gudebrod; 3. Deborah Fen- 
bert; 4. Gail Fenbert; 5. Thomas McDonough; 
6. Joey Holahan. 

Lead line class—1. Just-a-Minute, Nat Le- 
Grande; 2. Babs, David LeGrande; 3. Tag-a- 
Long, Elizabeth Feroe; 4. Pardner, Jean 
Kindlan. 

Children’s working hunter—1. On Relief, 
Sally Deaver; 2. Hickory Beau, Douglas Heck- 
man; 3. Irish Eyes, Polly WHassenbruch; 4. 
Tinka, Margaret McGinn. 

A. H. S. A. medal class—Deirdre Hanna; 
2. Martha Bishop; 3. Lorrimer Armstrong; 4. 
Margaret McGinn; 5. Carter Buller; 6. Douglas 
Heckman. 

Children's Olympia—1. Beau Zera, Martha 
Bishop; 2. Gros Rire, Thomas Hennessy; 3. 
Royal Lassie, Pat O'’Boyle; 4. Taffy, Marge 
Lockhart. 

Children’s hacks—1. Martial Maid, Lorrimer 
Armstrong, Jr.; 2. Mr. Manners, J. A. Kelly, 
Jr.; 3. June First, Carter Buller; 4. Dencie’s 
Doll, Barbara Clevely. 

A. H. S. A. medal class, saddle seat—1. De- 
borah Fenbert; 2. Barbara Cl ; 3. Gail 
Fenbert; 4. Alice Gudebrod; 5. Joey Holahan. 

A. S. P. C. A. horsemanship—1. Deirdre 
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Zero Temperature 
And Snow Fail To 
Stop Schooling Show 


Kathryn Hubbell 

Winter made its initial appear- 
ance in Cléveland, Ohio on January 
30. The snow and zero temperature 
failed tp freeze the enthusiasm of 
the large number of participants or 
the ardor of the spectators for the 
second Schooling Show of the season 
at The Cleveland Riding and Driving 
Club in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

A feature in addition to the regu- 
lar classes was the exhibition of the 
Belvoir Stable walking horses. O. F. 
Quartullo’s Cotton Pickin’ Mac, 
Lady In Blue, and Merry Wonder 
Boy were greeted with much admira- 
tion and applause. 

To offer an opportunity to the 
many who are interested in western 
riding, Laddie Andahazy, manager 
of The Cleveland Riding and Driv- 
ing Club, and the committee have 
planned schooling shows for West- 
ern horses on elternate Sundays. 


January 30 

Pleasure horse—l. Redwood, Claire Wood; 
2. Gray Arrack, Gloria Steudel; 3. Samson, 
Capt. G. Prujan; 4. Jeff, Cleveland Riding 
& Driving Club. 

Knock-down-and-out, 3’-6’ —1. Teddy R, 
Chester Burnett; 2. Blitzkrieg, Laddie Anda- 
hazy; 3. Gray Arrack, Gloria Steudel; 4. Cop- 
per, Bob Irish. 

Knock-down-and-out, 4’-0” —1. Cherokee, 
Chester Burnett; 2. Samson, Capt. G. E. Pru- 
jan; 3. Dear Ruth, Jerry Criblez; 4. Alex, 
Sandy Satullo. 

Working hunter—1. Gray Arrack, Gloria 
Steudel; 2. Cherokee, Chester Burnett; 3. 
Blitzkrieg, Laddy Andahazy; 4. Burridge, H. 
L. Reynolds. 

Ladies’ horsemanship, 18 years and over—l. 
Mary Frances Hammond; 2. Rosemary Lorden; 
3. Beth Johnston; 4. Joan Henzy. 

Ladies’ jumpers, 3’-6’’"—1. Sampson, Capt. G. 
E. Prujan; 2. Blitzkrieg, L. Aandahazy; 3. 
Hardtimes, Theresa Durik; 4. April Fool, Beth 
Johnston. 

Judge: Mrs. Paul J. Steuber, Jr. 





Hanna; 2. Margaret McGinn; 3. Sally Deaver; 
4. Lorrimer “Armstrong, JrJ.; 5. J. A. Kelly, 
Jr.; 6. Polly Hassenbruch. 

Best child rider—1. Deborah Fenbert; 2. 
Dierdre Hanna. 

Model hunter—1. Brave Air, Mrs. Alan Rob- 
son; 2. Monkton, Alex Atkinson; 3. My Girl, 
Rene Randall; 4. Mr. Manners, J. A. Kelly, 
Jr. 

Novice jumper-—1. Peanuts, Andrew Coffman; 
2. Irish Miss, Mrs. Don Ferraro; 3, The Rab- 
bit, Deirdre Hanna; 4. Tinka, Margaret Mc- 
Ginn. 

Working hunter hack—1. My Girl, Rene 
Randall; 2. Timberline, Joe Ferguson; 3. Reno 
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by *Tourist 1I—Bimbetta 
A Top Steeplechase or Show Prospect 


*Tourist II is the best steeplechase sire in the country, being the 
sire of three 1948 stake winners, Trough Hill, Tourist List and Timber 


Tourist. Also 


Both the second and third dams of this colt won over jumps in 
Although he will not actually be 2 years old until June, he 
has shown remarkable jumping ability, carrying 165 lbs. over 3’ fences. 


France. 


MAY BE SEEN BY APPOINTMENT AT THE FARM OF 


JOHN T. MALONEY 


Springs Road 


Thoroughbred br. c., 2 


Blakeley Grove, a winner in England. 


Reasonably Priced 


Phone 59-M 





Warrenton, Va. 




















Residue, Millarden Farms; 4. Mr. 
J. A. Kelly, Jr. 

Green hunter—1. Brave Air, Mrs. Alan Rob- 
son; 2. Mr. Manners, J. A. Kelly, Jr.; 3. Beau 
Zera, Martha Bishop; 4. Monkton, Alex Atkin- 
son. 

Champion child’s hunter—On Relief, Sally 
Deaver. Reserve—Taffy, Marge Lockhart. 

Professional Horsemanship Association Tro- 
phy class--1. Black Watch, Mrs. Don Ferraro; 


2. My Goodness, Millarden Farms; 3. Irishman, - 


Frank Clark; 4. Irish Miss, Mrs. Don Ferraro. 

Handy working hunter—1. Timberline, Joe 
Ferguson; 2. Reno Residue, Millarden Farms; 
3. General, William Brower; 4 Beau Zera, 
Martha Bishop. 

In and out stake—1. My Goodness, Millarden 
Farms; 2. Ripburnia, Harry Roediger; 3. The 
Irishman, Mrs. Frank Clark; 4. Irish Miss, 
Mrs. Don Ferraro. 

Open working hunter—1. Carmaide, Mrs. 
Wm. Penn-Gaskill Hall; 2. My Girl, Rene Ran- 
dall; 3. Cassadol, Phyllis Lose; 4. War Frigate, 
Bill Miller. 

Green hunter under saddle—1. Brave Air, 
Mrs. Alan Robson; 2. Monkton, Alex Atkin- 
son; 3. Beau Zera, Martha Bishop; 4. Just-a- 
Girl, Leo O’Hanlan. 

$100.00 jumper stake—1. My Goodness, Mil- 
larden Farms; 2. Peacetime, N. J. Kelly; 3. 
Irish Miss, Mrs. Don Ferraro; 4. Black Watch, 
Mrs. Don Ferraro; 5. My Buddy, Whitey 
Marks; 6. Ripburnia, Harry Roediger. 

$100.00 working hunter stake—1. My Girl, 
Rene Randall; 2. Carmaide, Mrs. Wm. Penn- 
Gaskill Hall; 3. Cassadol, Phyllis Lose; 4. 
Party Miss, Mr. Fitzpatrick; 5. Timberline, 
Joe Ferguson; 6. War ‘Frigate, Bill Miller. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. My Goodness, Mil- 
larden Farms; 2. Peacetime, N. J. Kelly; 3. 
Black Watch, Mrs. Don Ferraro; 4. Don’t 
Fence Me, N. J. Kelly. 

Green hunter champion—Brave Air, 17% 
points, Mrs. Alan Robson. Reserve—Beau 
Zera, 3 points, Martha Bishop. 


Working hunter champion—My Girl, 1232 - 


points, Rene Randall. Reserve—Carmaide, 
points, Mrs. Wm. Penn-Gaskill Hall. 

Open jumper champion—My Goodness, 20 
points, Millarden Farms. Reserve — Black 
Watch, 1014 points, Mrs. Don Ferraro. 

Judges: Miss Jane Smith and Christopher 
Wadsworth. 
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ANNUAL 
EDITION 


The Official Horse Show Blue Book of 1948 


Will again feature OFFICIAL results of licensed and inde- 
pendent shows, complete in every detail. A listing of all 
champions, grand champion, and reserves, together with an 
OFFICIAL record of their sires and dams. A complete stal- 
lion directory, breeding farms and sales stables. OFFICIAL 
horse show summaries and equitation winners, a list of recog- 
nized hunts in United States and Canada, their colors, location 


and M. F. H. The ONLY complete and OFFICIAL handbook 
and ready reference book, truly the YEAR BOOK is the 


Copies of the 19 


Delux Morrocco $13.50 
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HUNTING 





Marmaduke Meets End Bravely 








Aunt Elsie Mourns But Ferdie Scoffs 
At Possibility of Losing It and 
Gives Potomac Hunt Fine Run 





Alden Crane 


Entering the driveway of her 
home in The Potomac Hunt country, 
old Mrs. Fox was the victim of con- 
flicting emotions In spite of the 
mad social whirl she had enjoyed 
in the nation’s capitaf as the guest 
of her old friends the Samuel Foxes, 
who maintained a palatial residence 
near the Rock Creek Zoo, she was 
glad to get home. On the other hand 
she always came home from a visit 
with a sense of foreboding and pre- 
pared to face a shock, because she 
never knew which one of her near 
relatives might have Iost It while she 
was away. 

Consequently she was much re- 
lieved when she was met at her 
door by a jubliant Ferdinand and a 
mournful Elsie After 
gereeting each affectionately, she 
quickTy questioned them about the 
other members of her family and 
learned all was well. But Elsie’s 
demeanor disturbed her, so she ask- 
ed, ““‘Why, Elsie what’s wrong?” 


some what 


“She’s been that way ever since 
Marmaduke lost It, Grandmama,”’ 
piped up little Ferdinand before 
Elsie had a chance to answer 

‘“And whom, may I ask, was Mar- 
maduke questioned the old lady. 

“Oh, Mama, he was the most won- 
derful Fox,’’ answered Elsie. “‘He 
was so distinguished looking and so 
high minded. Not at all like these 
chaps you meet around here. He was 
a poet And I met him at a little 
eathering just after you left. 

“He was so good with little Fer- 
dinand In fact the day he lost It 
he. Ferdinand, and I were taking a 
walk in those woods behind Mr. 
Cottar’s house. Marmaduke had 
just recited his newest poem which 
went like this: 

‘Oh, see the pretty little bee, 
How I wish he’d sit near me.’ 

“That's a silly poem, Grand- 
mama,” interrupted Ferdinand. “I 
don’t want bees sitting near me. 
They sit down hot. Besides who ever 
saw a bee in December.”’ 

“Oh, Ferdie you have no feeling 
for the finer things of life,” return- 
ed his aunt. 

“Maybe not,’ admitted Ferdie, 
‘But I've still got my brush and 
that’s more than Marmaduke has.” 

‘Well, Mama,” continued Elsie, 
“Marmaduke had just finished 
reciting when we met Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Worthington Skunk. Xs usual they 


were beautifully dressed in black 
and white. 
“Mr. Skunk said that he had 


just heard the hounds and while he 
doubted if he and Mrs. Skunk were 
in any danger, he advised us to leave 
the vicinity as fast as we possibly 
could. 

“Mama, Marmaduke was wonder- 
ful. He said that he would have 
to protect me and the child, mean- 
ing little Ferdie, and the only thing 
to do was for him to lead the hounds 
away from us. So after he found a 
shelter for us in a pile of rocks on a 
hill, he squeezed my pad most af- 
fectionately and left us. No sooner 


was he gone than we heard the 
hounds. They were in full cry and 


close to us. Suddenly we saw them. 

“They streamed across that open 
field packed close together. They 
were so close I could recognize them. 
First there was Marplot and then 





Joyful followed by Miser, Rambler, 


that awful Rattler, Rowdy, and 
the rest of them. I was _ petri- 
fied with fear for dear Marmaduke 
because you could tell they were 
hot on his line. Just behind the 
hounds came Douglas Burgess, rid- 
ing hard, and behind him the Field 
led by Dr. Greear. Oh, there was 
Col. and Mrs. Bringhston Wilson, 
that nice looking, hard riding Eng- 
lish pair. 

“Then there was Commander J. 
J. Hughes on his nice going gray 
mare Sal; Dr. Robert Moran on that 
big brown horse, Percy Neipold; 
that nice pair, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Carrol, she on that smooth going 
Diamond horse, and a host of others. 

“They went fast across several 
fields and over some coops. But 
when they reached a pasture, soft 
ground slowed them up. 

“They were almost out of sight 
when Ferdie suggested that we might 
be able to help Marmaduke if we 
cut through the woods and crossed 
his line along that little stream. 
Ferdie seemed to believe we could 
lead the hounds off Marmaduke’s 
line. Mama, we had just reached 
the top of the hill over looking the 
stream when we saw Marmaduke. 
He was moving fast. But not fast 
enough. Rattler, Rambler, Miser 
and Rowdy rolled him over. The 
Field came right up behind them and 
Ann Hopkins got poor Marmaduke’s 
brush while Ray Norton got his 
mask. 


‘‘Ferdie, Iam sorry to say, showed 
a great lack of feeling. His only 
comment was when poor Marma- 
duke lost It, ‘Well, he would not 
have been much of an addition to 
this family.’ Then that wretched 
boy went off and left me alone. He 
did not get home until late. And 
such a state he was in. He was 
covered with mud.” 

“But, Grandmama, I had a lovely 
time,’’ said little Ferdinand. ‘‘ They 
had no sooner disposed of Marma- 
duke then they picked up my. line 
on the other side of the creek. Of 
course I was not as foolish as Mar- 
maduke. I did not run straight. I 
used all the tricks you and the rest 
of the family taught me. I ied the 
pack up that steep hill through the 
woods and then keeping them along 
the edge of the woods boardering 
that big grass field, led them around 
in a circle until I got tired and went 
home. 

“It took some of those people quite 
a while to realize that they could 
see and hear just as much if they 
stayed in the center of the field in- 
stead of wearing their horses down 
following the pack. 

“That was a fine day’s sport. I was 
glad to see Mrs. Berry back in her 
pink coat doing her job. Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hawkins was not out that day. 
That nice little Yardstick hit a fence 
hard when they went down for a 
day’s sport in Virginia. Yardstick 
did not go down. In fact she kept 
going for several hours after hitting 
that fence, but when Mrs. Hawkins 
pulled up, her knee was in bad con- 
dition. I heard Yardstick has just 
about recovered. 

“It was too bad about poor old 
Marmaduke, but just the same 


’ 


Aiken Drag Hounds 


Aiken, South Carolina 
Established 1914 
Recognized 1918 
Joint-Masters: Mrs William B. Wood 
Mrs. Louis E. Stoddard, Jr. 
Hounds: Cross-bred. 
Hunting: Drag. 
Colors: Green, buff collar. 





The Aiken Drag Hounds met for 
the first time in the 1949 season 
op Saturday, January 15,%at the 
kennels which have been built on 
the road to the Memorial Gate. Mrs. 
William B. Wood and Mrs. Louis 
E. Stoddard, Jr., are Joint-Masters. 
This year they have revived the cus- 
tom of having two boys from the 
Aiken Preparatory School as whip- 
pers-in on the Saturday Drags. The 
boys who were selected are G. H. 
Bostwick, Jr. and Norris Seller. 
There was a large gathering at the 
meet, including several buggies, 
which went to a position where they 
could get a good view of hounds 
running. The Field of 30, augment- 
ed by 14 boys from the Aiken Pre- 
paratory School, was one of the larg- 
est in recent years. 


At 10:30 sharp Mrs. Wood, who 
was hunting hounds for the day, 
moved off toward the show grounds 
and cast hounds in the direction of 
the Loop Line. It was rather a 
brisk morning and they were not long 
in finding. Hounds ran a true line, 
with plenty of music, to a check. 
After a short breather, the huntsman 
cast hounds again. Virgin, a des- 
cendant of Beaufort Blood, spoke 
first, and knowing it was a true 
line, hounds soon closed in to her. 
The woods rang to their music as 
they led the Field down Rabbit Val- 
ley. where they ran to ground this 
side of the swamp. Capt. William 
Gaylard, who is responsible for the 
good showing of the Aiken Prepara- 
tory School boys, was pleased with 
the way they went; it had been the 





7randmama, no real Fox has any 
business losing It in this country. 
There are plenty of places where one 
can hide when the hounds get too 
close to you. This is a fine country 
for us Foxes. Something doing all 
the time.”’ : 





first drag hunt for a number of 


them. 

Hounds met at Dolan Hill on Jan, 
18. The weather was very hot and 
dry. The Field moved off across 
Crazy Creek and hounds were cast 
up the cut to the Willie Barton Line. 
In spite of the weather, hounds were 
keen and found shortly, improving 
their pace as they led the Field down 
the Willie Barton Line to the Nur- 
sery Field. After a short check, 
hounds were taken along Whitney 
Drive and were thrown into covert 
toward the Cuthbert Ridge. Hounds 
swung and worked the hillside head- 
ing toward Fox Field. They fairly 
flew on to the end of the line, where 
they were savagely eager for their 
reward. 

During the month of January, 
hounds went out only twice a week, 
taking the large lines on Tuesdays 
and the children’s fences on Satur- 
days. Beginning in February, 
hounds will meet three days a week, 
adding Thursdays, when the larger 
lines will be used. 

The largest Field since the war 
met at picturesque Barton’s Pond 
on Jan. 22. There were 38 in the 
Field and followers in four buggies. 
Mrs, Clarence Dolan and Mrs. Fitch 
Gilbert were among the latter. They 
were interested in watching their 
grandsons Norrie Sellar and Peter 
Bostwick, the school whips, who are 
doing an excellent job. Among the 
visitors hunting were Jack Skinner 
and Steve Clark from Middleburg. 
Huntsman Mrs. William B. Wood 
cast hounds below the Gamekeeper’s 
Lodge. Finding their line, they were 
off at a fast clip, swinging left to the 
Brickyard Line. Barrister and Bro- 
ker were well out in front heading 
for Joe Mills’ place, where they ran 
to ground above the county road. 
F. O. W. and B. W. S. 
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hounds and of horses.” 


AND PRACTICE.” 


Check enclosed ( ) 


A Limited Number of Copies 


of 


Alex Higginson’s 
' Great Book On Hunting Hounds 


still available at the Blue Ridge Press 
Berryville, Va. 


The Duke of Beaufort Says: 
unique in the number of years he has hunted hounds on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He writes, therefore, as an expert, who 
has an expert’s knowledge of varied types of hunting, of 


FOXHUNTING 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


This book will give to young and old a permanent and price- 
less familiarity with hunting, the lore of fox and hound, the 
knowledge of horses and a foxhunter’s way across a country. 
Based on 50 years of experience, the great thrill of the chase 
pulses through this book from the mind of a great sportsman 
who richly appreciates.every aspect of sport with horse and 
hound whether technical or picturesque. 

MAIL THE ATTACHED COUPON WITH YOUR CHECK FOR $7.50 


O THE BLUE RIDGE PRESS, BERRYVILLE, VA. FOR ONE OF 
HE LAST REMAINING COPIES OF “FOXHUNTING THEORY 


“Mr. Higginson’s career is 








Please send....... copies of “Foxhunting Theory and Practice” 


Send Bill ( ) 
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Friday, February 11, 1949 


Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire 
Foxhounds 


Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 


Estaplished 1914 
Recognized 1914 


Master. Mrs. John B. Hannum, III, 
Hounds: English 

Hunting: Fox 

Colors: Scarlet 





Saturday, January 22 

Friday was an awful day—rain, 
snow, and sleet from morning until 
night, and for full measure the 
weatherman predicted it would con- 
tinue to rain until Saturday after- 
noon; but be all that as it may, this 
morning broke clear and fair. How- 
ever, one must admit the going was 
a trifle deep in spots. 


Foyes are pretty smart fellows; 
they probably don’t like rainy days 
any more than humans, so _ after 
lying snugly (let’s hope with a nice 
voung auburn haired vixen) under 
cround for thirty-six hours, they all 
came out this morning to forage 
round a bit; the countryside was 
alive with them. Two Cheshire fol- 
lowers arrived at the Maulton meet 
and reported seeing foxes enroute; 
therefore hounds were taken imme- 
diately to Maulton Wood where one 
had been seen. 


Maulton Wood is small, but quite 
dense. The nineteen couple of bit- 
ches spoke when in its center and 
broke out the easterly side with their 
pilot only half a field in front of 
them. To say they ran is putting it 
too mildly. They simply flew and, 
crossing the road to Maulton proper, 
bore left over the high fields to the 
Bailey farm, and sank the little vale. 
Pointing towards the duPont Quarry, 
they swung left to Fulton’s Wood, 
crossed the cinder road and the 
broad Fulton meadows to the Sheep 
Hill. Then bearing left again, 
through this long woodland, they 
went over the road to Stony Battery 
where perhaps we changed foxes, but 
it made no difference. The pace 
never slackened, and, racing through 
Bernard’s Thicket to the Jones farm, 
they turned left again. Reynard was 
evidently turned by a motor ear, 
since on reaching the little back 
road hounds swung sharply left- 
handed and, racing on over. the 
Jones pastures, crossed the Spring- 
dell-Green Lawn Road to the Ver- 
non farm. On they went over the 
railway and up the long hill to the 
Wurt’s property. Then, swinging a 
bit west into McClees, they ran on 


through these overgrown fields to 


mark their fox to ground in the hed- 
gerow overlooking the Speakman 
farm. Time, thirty minutes to the 
second and all without having to 
pull up one’s faithful conveyance. 
The Field was spread out over the 
countryside; faces were spattered 
with mud; horses were blown and 
white with lather; the point~ was 
three miles; but what a gallop! 


While coming through Stony Bat- 
tery a fox was viewed going towards 
North Club Hill, perhaps the origin- 
al hunted fox, so hounds were jog- 
ged down the road. Then foxes ap- 
peared and were halloed from all 
directions, but hounds could not 
settle to the line for some time. How- 
ever, eventually South Club Hill 
came to the rescue, and breaking 
out the lower end hounds ran over 


Rose Tree Fox Hunting 
Club 


Media, Pennsylvania 
Established 1859 
Recognized 1904 
Master: Laurence E. Jones. 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet, dark-brown collar, with yellow 





piping. 
I have just returned from he 
longest and -hardest hunt that I 


have known in my ten years of fox 
hunting. I wish now that I had the 
writing ability to pass on to others 
what I experienced! 


We met at Sycamore Mills. Among 
those who had come out, were Jim 
and Mary Bentley, Ann Cochrane, 
Marion Peek, Mrs. Chew, Paul Wend- 
ler, Foster Reeve and our former 
Master, Alexander Sellers. In the 
absence of the Master, Lawrence 
Jones, the Field was led by Foster 
Reeve. 


“Buck”? Heller, our  huntsman, 
first drew the Stokes Woods in the 
triangle formed by the Sycamore 
Mills Road and the Bishop’s Hollow 


Road. He then took hounds across 
Providence Road to Evan's Rocks. 
Between Evan’s Rocks and the 


Porter place, hounds spoke. Fearing 
that a deer was the cause of the up- 
roar, the Field charged through the 
brush to Bishop’s Hollow Road. The 
car followers said that a red fox 
had crossed the road, 
Streaking up hill 
Carter’s place, the fox turned left 
across Providence Road and was 
away on his first cirele. He ran 
through the Pines on the Grady- 
ville Road to the Harvey place, turn- 
ed left down Ridley Creek, crossed 
at Patchell’s meadow, and set his 
course to Hunting Hill. Over the hill, 
he went, and up the creek to the 
Rawle farm. He was viewed by the 
Field as he ran through the Pines. 
Bearing left. he crossed back over 
Providence Road to the White farm 
and went down Crum Creek almost 
to Bishop’s Hollow Road. This made 
one complete circle. 


But he had only started. He vore 
right dnd again crossed Providence 
Road. He continued to bear right 
through Mouron’s to Piersol’s, cross- 
ed Providence Road again and made 
for the woods bordering on Crum 
Creek. Having finished his second 
circle, he swung right again cross- 
ing Providence Road for the fifth 
and last time. ° 

These two circles were made at 
a killing pace and some among us 
were beginning to wish that there 
would be a check, but our pilot was 
just ready to show us what a good 
fox could do. We followed him 
over the jumps to Ridley Creek and 
turned left up the hill and entered 
Pickering Thicket at the top. Be- 
yond this large covert, he passed 


through John 





the meadows, and keeping the Loft- 
ing house on their right, ran through 
Inverbrook and the Hundred Acre 
field. They crossed the State Road 
to Maulton, went on through Wood- 
side, and, keeping Annie Mullin’s on 
their right, bore left through Bai- 
ley’s to run out of scent in the Rey- 
burn cornfield.—M. G. 
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FAR HILLS, N. J. 





through Smedley’s, the Simmon’s 
farm, and entered Street Road Bar- 
rens. 


At this point, I heard ‘‘Buck”’ ask 
our Field Master if he showld whip 
hounds off. The answer was to let 
7em run, and run they did. Through 
Baker’s and Pinkerton’s to Middle- 
town Road, along this road to Tan- 
guey which I passed without realiz- 
ing it until I had galloped half a 
mile beyond. Pausing for a moment 
at a high point on the Middletown 
Road, we saw hounds working in a 
meadow of the Jack Jack’s farm nea) 
West Chester Pike. So far as I 
was concerned, it seemed to be a 
good time to quit, and_I was think- 
ing of turning my horse over to 
Alex Atkinson and riding to the Club 
in one of the numerous cars that 
had followed the hunt. Just then 
hounds picked up the line and head- 
ed toward home. This was no time 
to quit! 


Wire, barbed and woven, prevent 
ed us from following close behind 
hounds. We detoured to West Ches- 
ter Pike while hounds ran through 
Jack Jack’s and the Stewart Rose 
place. In Jack Jack's, a second fox 
jumped up. and, with no one to stop 
them, some hounds went after him 
These were the hounds the Field met 
after the detour on West Chester 
Pike. A third fox, that was sleep- 
ing near a burrow. popped up right 
where the Field and hounds met. 
Four hounds took after him and 
headed back toward West Chester. 
followed by three or four riders who 
evidently thought that this was the 
fox that had brought us all the way 
from Crum Creek. In the valley we 
could see our whip vainly trying to 
keep up with the lead hounds ‘hat 
were running the fox that had given 
us such a long run. 

“Buck” now took command of the 
hounds that we had met head on, 
and turned them back to the original 
fox. We hurried down to Stack- 
house Road hearing faintly the lead 
hounds which by now were far 
ahead. The thinning Field galloped 
on to Smedley’s orchard and thro- 
ugh Pickering Thicket. “Buc k’ 


HUNTING 


turned left to Hunting Hill, the. goal 
of many a hunted fox, certain that 
his lead hounds had gone that way. 

Completely tired out, the 
hunters, who had stayed 
huntsman thus far, hurried 
to Gradyville Road where the re- 
maining car enthusiasts were shout- 
ing and pointing. The fox was on 
ahead, and the 15 lead hounds’ were 
still on the line. Galloping on to the 
site of the burned barn, we finally 
came in sight of hounds working in 
the meadow .below. In a few min- 
utes, “Buck’’ came up and the re- 
united pack crossed Sycamore Road 
and ran over Round Top to Turtle 
Back. By this time, darkness had 
fallen and with the help of horse 
and car followers, hounds were whip- 
ped off and taken home. 








three 
with the 
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I still do not know how the hun- 
ters made out who followed the four 
hounds that broke after fox No. 3 
but the hounds came back to the 
kennels. 

“T have followed the Rose Tree 
for twenty-five years,’’ said one old 
time car hunter, ‘‘and this was the 
greatest hunt I ever saw.” 

Two days have passed since I 
started to write this account and I 
am still stiff and sore. Some of my 
friends think I am foolish, but then 
they have never followed a pack of 
hounds country! They are 
the ones to be pitied. LN, Ri: 


across 
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“U.S. GOVT. INSPECTED 
HORSE MEAT BAKED 





Helps Keep Famous Champions In 


Top Form 365 DAYS A YEAR! 


Yes! Real, lean, red meat plus meat 
meal is baked right in, to give 
famous Ken-L-Biskit the minerals, 
proteins and vitamins that have no 
superior for keeping dogs in top 
form! Small wonder, then, that 
Ken-L-Biskit is truly—the dog food’ 
of Champions. 

Thousands of dogs fed Ken-L- 
Biskit are winners in their classes, 
at show after show. So, if you’re 
breeding for blue ribbon winners, 
join the scores of Breeders who 


KEN-L-BISKIT 


The Dog Food of Champions 


feed Ken-L-Biskit. Remember, 
fresh, wholesome, nutritious horse 
meat is baked right in. Ken-L-Biskit 
contains every known element im- 
portant to top dog health. 
Ken-L-Biskit can be fed as a com- 
plete diet. Feed it every day. Help 
your dog build sound bones, sturdy 
muscles, glossy, 
show-winning 
coats. Switch to 
Ken-L-Biskit, 
today! 







SOLD IN 
50 Ib., 25 Ib., 
and 2 Ib. sizes 











HUNTING 


Mild Winter Enables 
Treweryn Beagles To 
Show Good Sport 


David B. Sharp, Jr. 

It has often been said “‘it’s an ill 
wind that blows no good.” The west 
has suffered the worst blizzards on 
record, but so far Pennsylvania has 
been blessed with unusually balmy 
weather and good hunting. The Tre- 
weryn has missed only one meet 
since our season opened on August 
20, 1948. Now that we are passed 
the half way mark, a brief resume 
shows the following results: 

August 20 to October 10: Infor- 
mal early morning hunts and train- 
ing of hounds for field trials. Cotton- 
tail very scarce but some hare found. 
Several of the young entry started 
well enough to run in our field trial 
packs. 

October 17: Official opening—11 
1-2 couple had a long slow hunt for 
1 hour 15 minutes. Scent very poor 
due to heat and dry ground. Mars, 
Galloper and Barrister. outstanding 
hounds. 150 in the field. 

October 24: Two short 20 minute 
runs: one to a loss on hard road, 
whipping off the other at dark. Four 
young entry up all the way. Small 
Field of 30 in the rain all afternoon. 
11 1-2 couple out. 

October 31: A very good day. 10 
1-2 couple showed a Field of 95 a 
very fast run for 1 hour and 25 
minutes changing hare once. Barris- 
ter, Mars and Galloper outstanding 
hounds. Old Mercury (11 years) up 
with the pack all along. 

November 7: A poor day. Found 
only one hare which gave us a messy 
hunt around the Airport, dodging 
rianes, hangers, and neonle 
Finally gave it up after 30 minutes. 

November 8&8, to November 14: 
Pack Field Trials at Gladstone, N. 
J. and the National in Virginia. 
Made 10 entries with the following 
results: 

Four 2 seconds, 
unplaced. The first places won in- 
cluded the 8& class at hoth 
Gladstone and the National, the four 
couple class at the National which 
pack also won the Sir-Sister Cup for 
the highest scored pack in any class 
in the field, and the 15’, 3 hour 
special stake wou by Barrister for 
the 3rd consecutive year. 

November 21: First hare run to 
a loss on a road in 10 minutes. 
Found another and drove to a kill 
in 30 minutes. Hounds got on a deer 
but were stopped by quick work on 
the part of the whips. 12 1-2 couple 
out and 108 in the Field. 

November 28: A Field of 80 brav- 
ed the rain and followed 13 couple 
on a long slow hunt of 1 hour and 
10 minutes. Stopped hounds at dark. 

December 5: Found only one hare 
which 13 drove so hard we 
had to whip off in 15 minutes to save 
her: 82 in the Field. Minic, a young 
entry, led the pack at a screaming 
pace. No one able to stay up except 
the whips. 

December 12: A Field of 20 which 
later grew to 60, saw 12 1-2 couple 
drive a hare for 1 hour and 10 minu- 
tes at terrific pace. Took hounds up 
at check in pouring rain. Two young 
entry, Minic and Melody fighting 
for the lead with the veterans Gal- 
loper and Barrister 

December 19: Hounds not taken 
out due to heavy snow storm 

December 26: Extreme cold and 
3 inches of snow spoiled scent but a 
Field of 55 saw hounds work slowly; 
tracked two hare for 1 hour and.a 
half. 

January 2: A very good day for a 
Field of over 120, sixty of whom 
were still with us when we stopped 
hounds at darx after running con- 
tinuously for 1 hour and 40 minutes. 

January &: Fifteen of our Field 
journeyed to New Jersey with a 10 
couple pack and had two 40 minute 
runs on European brown hare. 

January 9: Fifty-five of a large 
Field of 95 to 100 were in at the 
death as 12 1-2 couple drove a hare 
straight away for 1 hour and 10 
minutes and killed in the open. Gal- 
loper and Barrister outstanding. 

January 16: A warm, beautiful 
clear day brougkt out a Field of 150. 
Hounds screamed over hill and dale 
for 35 minutes until we stopped 
them to save a good hare. Found 
anothereand ran for 1 hour and 3 
minutes, whipping off at dark. Gal- 
loper and Barrister leading on fast 
drives, Old Mercury and Minstrel 
excellent on roads and at checks. 25 
of the Field walked home with the 
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Montreal Hunt 


Montreal, P. Q. 
Established 1826 
Recognized since its inception. 
Master: L. T. Porter. 
Hounds: English and American. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet 


The Montreal Hunt had an excel- 
lent season. Cub hunting started 
August 17 and hounds met three 
times a week until September 11, 
when the opening meet was held 
at St. Scholastique Village. After 
the season opened hounds met at 
11 a. m. on Wednesday and Satur- 
day until November 11; this was the 
last meet since after this date wea- 
ther condittons interferred with 





hounds in the dark. 

January 23: A small pack of 9 
1-2 couple chopped our first hare in 
the priars after a short run. Two 
fresh hare were started by the Field 
and hounds ran for 1 hour and 5 
minutes until scent failed in the 
rain. Galloper, particularily out- 
standing, and all young entry up all 
the way. Minstrel did some excellent 
work in the mud and plowed fields 
and Seamstress was especially good 
on roads. 


hunting plans, 

Twelve couple of hounds make up 
the pack. They are half English 
hounds purchased from the Clucas 
estate (these were of the late M. F. 
H. Plunket Stewart’s breeding) and 
half Virginia hounds purchased from 
John Payne, Hume, Va. William 
Woodward is Montreal’s huntsman. 
He was huntsman before the war. 
Lawrence T. Porter, Jr., acted as 
whipper-in until the last of Septem- 
ber when he left for the University, 
then Ward Simpson (professional) 
became whipper-in. 

I have never seen foxes so plenti- 
ful. Hounds excelled all expectations 
even though they were all young 
entry, except for 1 1-2 couple. They 
make plenty of music, have wonder- 
ful noses, and work hard. The Mont- 
real Hunt, in the past, has always 
used English hounds, so it was in- 
teresting to try to note which were 
superior. However, we were unable 
to ascertain this fact. The hunts- 
man and I have decided to hunt the 
mixed pack next season and have 
bred two English bitches and two 
American bitches but have not cross- 
ed the two breeds. For the present 
we expect to hunt between 12 and 
15 couple. 


THE CHRONICLE: 


The meet on November 11 was at 
St. Scholastique Fair Grounds at 
11 a. m. We hacked 2 miles to Angil 
Hill county and hounds found im-7 
mediately upon being taken into 
covert. The fox carried us east to- 
ward the C. N. R. tracks where he 
turned and the Field had a beauti- 
ful view. We crossed into the big | 
wood and he was killed there. The 
run lasted about 40 minutes. 


Hounds were called together and | 
taken across the C. N. R. tracks to | 
draw the sand hill country near St, 
Austine village. We found about 
3:10 p. m. and hunted our fox until” 
5:45 p. m. when he was put to 
ground, three-quarters of an hour 
after dark. Hounds were quickly 
gathered and we hacked back in the | 
dark, reaching kennels at 7 p. > 

—L. T. P, 








PEDIGREES COMPILED 
Any five generation pedigree only 
$1.00 and stamped envelope. Five 
generations and complete racing, pro- 
duction record, five dams notes 
all sires $10. Extra copies $1.50 each. 
Buy, sell trade books on racing. 


TED WILLIAMS, 180 May Ave., 
Monrovia, Califernia 














STALLION DIRECTORY 


This space is available to owners of stallions in order to give owners of Thor- 
oughbred mares a ready reference when considering their breeding plans for 


1949. 





Further details on any of the stallions advertised may be had by con- 


tacting The Chronicle office or the stallion owners directly. 


Kentucky 


AMPHITHEATRE 
b. 1939, by *Sir Gallahad I1J—Arena, 
by St. James 
Sire of 10 foals in his first two crops, 
has 10 starters, all winners, three 
stakes winners. 
Fee: $500—Book Full 


BIMELECH 
b. 1937, by Black Toney—*La 
Troienne, by *Teddy. 
Leading 2-and 3-year-old of his year. 
He is one of 5 sires in American Turf 
history to sire six or more $100,000 
winners. 
Fee: $2,000—Book Full 

(Owned jointly with King Ranch and 

Ogden Phipps) 


DEVIL DIVER 
b. 1939, by *St. Germans—Dabchick, 
by *Royal Minstrel. 
One of America’s leading handicap 
performers when he retired to stud 
in 1946. Won 22 races and $261,064. 
First crop 2-year-olds this year. 
Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
b. 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise. 

One of America’s leading sires. His 
get have won over $2,000,000. A sire 
of four $100,000 winners. 

Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 


SHUT OUT 
ch. 1939, by Equipoise—Goose Egg, 
by *Chicle. 
Leading 3-year-old money winner of 
1942. Won Kentucky Derby, Belmont 
Stakes, etc. ($317,507). Slam Bang a 
stakes winner in his first crop. 
Fee: $1,500—Return—Book Full 
No maiden mares accepted to 
Shut Out. 


Greentree Stud 
P. O. Box 1110 


Lexington Kentucky 





Maryland 


CHAOS 


Ch. 1943, by *Sickle—Laughing 
Queen, by *Sun Briar. 
Fee: Private Contract 


GREY COAT 


Gr. 1926, by Gnome—Lady Grey, 
by Grey Leg. Fee: $100—Return 


MAJORITY RULE 
Ch. 1933, by Pompey—Ratification, 
by *Polymelian. Fee: $100—Return 
Meadowbrook Farms 
Augustus Riggs, WI & IV Cooksvilje 
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Pennsylvania 
COLONY BOY 


1943, by Eight Thirty—Heritage, 
by *Pharamond II. 

Stakes winner of $39,750, including Walden 
Stakes, Vista Del Valle ‘Cap, 3rd Pimlico 
Futurity (length behind Star Pilot), 4th San 
Vicente ‘Cap, etc. Pedigree combines best 
speed and staying blood of America and Great 
Britain. Fee: $200—Refund. 


GREY FLARES 
dk. gr. h. 1941, by Flares—Greyglade, 
by *Sir Greysteel. 
A good moving, good boned, sound individual 
standing 16.2 h., and with an exceptional dis- 
position. An outstanding hunter and ‘chaser 
sire. Fee: $100—Return. 


b. h. 


Grange Farm 
SYDNEY W. GLASS 
R. D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 
Tel. West Chester 2716 





Virginia 


*JACOPO 
br. 1928, by Sansovino—Black Ray 
by Black Jester. 
Fee: $500 plus 10% to guarantee 
live foal. 
Third leading broodmare sire of 
stakes winners. 


CHALLEDOR 
b. 1942, by *Challenger II—Laura Gal 
by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Fee: $250—Refund 
Full brother to Challedon. 
(Property of W. L. Brann) 


Kentmere Farm 


K. N. Gilpin, Jr., Agt. Boyce 





BLENBAN 
Ch. 1942, by *Blenheim II—Banish 
Fear, by Blue Larkspur. Fee: $100. 


Half-brother to Cosmic Bomb. 
Half-brother to the highest priced 
yearling sold at Keeneland, 1948. 


TIME PASSES 
Ch. 1936, by Time Maker—Duration, 
by *Hourless. Private contract. 


From his first three crops: 8 starters 
—7 winners. 


Tranquility Farm 
S. O. Graham Purcellville 
THELLUSSON 


Ro., 1936, by Gallant Fox—*Tetra 
Lass, by Tetratema. 


‘Fee: $200 with return 


77% of all starters are winners. 
85% of all starters have been in 
the money. 


Meander Farm 
Miss F, Julia Shearer Locust Dale 








JEEP 
B., 1942 (high class 2 and 3-year-old 
winner) by *Mahmoud (leading sire)— 
Traffic (dam of five Stakes winners), 
by Broomstick (leading sire). 
Fee: $500—Refund. 
His first season: 18 of 20 mares 
in foal. 


A. A. Baldwin ‘ 
Dundridge Farm White Post 
FLAUGHT 


Ch., 1939, by Firethorn-—Flying Hour, 
by Galetian ‘ 





Fee: $200 


Some of his 1949 foals, his first, are 
now ready for your inspection. 


Fenton Fadeley 
2 miles from Waterford 


Phone: Waterford 3636 


HASTEVILLE 


Blk. 1940, by Haste—Jamesville, 
by Pompey. Private contract. 


Winner of $83,330 


Made 2-year-old track record at 
Pimlico for 4% furlongs in .52 3/5 7 
April 27, 1942 which still stands. 


Belmont Plantation 
Leesburg 





George C. Clarke, owner 


COQ D’ESPRIT 
G. h., 1934, by *Coq Gaulois—Dulcy | 
by *Light Brigade. Fee: $125 
An excellent jumper and sire of many 
top hunters and jumpers. 


Clifton Farm 
Norman Haymaker, Mer. 
Berryville Vi 








WAIT A BIT 


ch. 1939, by Espino—Hi Nelli, by High Cloud. ® 
Paul Ebelhardt, manager of famous Calumet 
says “‘That Wait A Bit gets the most uniform) 
foals of any sire he has ever known.” 


Burrland Farm 

WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR. : 
Middleburg or 100 E. 42nd Street: 
Virginia New York, N. ¥.” 





West Virginia 
RODNEY 


B., 1939, by Broadside—*Frizeur, | 
by *Sweeper II. : 


Half brother to the great producer 7 
Myrtlewood. 4 


Fee: $250—Return. 


O'Sullivan Farms 
Justin Funkhouser Charles 1 





irginia ‘ 


h Cloud. | 


Calumet 
uniform 
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PERSONALITIES 





Friday, February 11, 1949 


B00 «hs 

MEMBERS OF THE FORT JACKSON POLO CLUB: (1. to r.) Maj. Winston 
A. Jones, Maj. Sam R. Holland, Col. Tom E. Matlack, Capt. Everett E. Floyd, 
and Ist Lt. Floyd S. Chadwick. An article by J. O. Safford on page 18 tells 


about these players. (U. S. Army Photo) 


4 Ya sali a is Hl " 
is Foe % » ¥ 7? ee a 


CAPT. HARVEY RUSH OF MISSION BROOK POLO CLUB, wished Capt. 
Jack Krey of St. Louis Country Club well before their game for the Mis- 
souri Valley Cup. The St. Louis team captured the cup which, to make it 
more interesting, was filled to the brim with iced champagne. 

(Nick Powell Photo) 


> ve : 


THE RIDING WALSH FAMILY lined up along the fence at Pinehurst, N. C. 
Left to right: Kathleen, Joan, Sheila, Micky, Sr., Micky, Jr., Maureen and 


the 6-year-old miss, Audrey. (Pinehurst Photo) 


CHRONICLE QUIZ 








WHAT GREER Good 1s SAID To HAVE 


CREATED THE HORSE r 
MA . (See drawing). 
ongeolso ta thbegmgmenie PRADO, head of the Cavalry School of Guata- . What does it mean when it is said of a girl, she has cast a shoe? 
vo vd . elow on Oddity Otto’, and Major Juan De D. Aquilas, (above . A hound’s age is reckoned from what day of the year? 
their nase: “Speen try out two of their recent purchases to strengthen What horse was known as “Old Bones’? i 
or the 1950 South American Olymnics to be held in Guatamala ' i j ?; 
i eee . Expl i ' i 

pl oe two horses shown were bought from Hobby Horse Stable at : Sere eae of feeling a horse’s ears in order to tell whether he has 
diene rea Pr other horses were selected to make a total of 9 being . What does a green ribbon in a horse’s tail indicate? 

Gua amala. (Neal Douglass Photos) (Answers on Page 19) 





RACING THE CHRONICLE 





oe hy: 


~ — ° o uo x - - a é ieacamneiens aE ik a * 
ELOBEE FARM’S LURLINE B. winning the 12th running of the Santa MAINE CHANCE FARM’S ACE ADMIRAL nipping Foxcatcher Farm’s Rose 
Margarita ’Cap. Mrs. Ada L. Rice’s Danada Gift is 2nd. (Santa Anita Photo.) Beam to take the Santa Anita Maturity, (Santa Anita Photo) 





LOS ANGELES TURF CLUB DIRECTOR T. CARL THOMPSON presented ACE ADMIRAL WITH JOCKEY GILBERT UP in the winner’s circle after 
the gold cup to Col. L. G. Burns, Lurline B.’s owner, as Mrs. Burns and Mrs. the Santa Anita Maturity, This was trainer Willie Molter’s first big stake 
Freddie Martin look on. (Santa Anita Photo) winner of 1949. (Santa Anita Photo) 


GREEN BAIZE, with Aubrey Snelling up, returning to the winner’s circle THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Mr. © 
after winning the Jasmine Stakes. (Hialeah Photo) Earl Shreve and Mrs. Shreve visit Hialeah, (Hialeah Photo) © 


* 
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REEDING 


A SECTION 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 





Thoroughbreds 





Thoroughbred Breeders Need To Plan Ahead; 
When Other People Are Selling, Buy, and 
When Other People Are Buying, Sell 





Joe Palmer 


The trouble with breeding Thor- 
oughbreds is that a mating planned, 
say, in 1948, does not produce any- 
thing saleable until 1950. It used to 
be that you could depend on the 
world to stay more or less put for a 
couple of years, but not any more, 
and this leaves breeders at a notable 
disadvantage. But if you want a pic- 
ture of people all trying to get eith- 
er on or off the boat at once, take 
a look at the figures on Thorough- 
bred foalings by years. 


When the current century began, 
foals were arriving at the rate of 
about 3,500 a year. Racing prosper- 
ed moderately, and the number in- 
creased gradually to nearly 4,500. 
Then trouble developed. Racing, en- 
tirely because of its own misdeeds, 
got kicked out here and there, and 
the number of foals gradually de- 
clined. In 1911, when the New York 
tracks were closed, the total number 
of foals was 2,416. Breeding was im- 
mediately curtailed, because with 
racing in New York gone there 
wasn’t much to shoot at. The result 
Wasn’t apparent until 1913, when 
only 1,740 foals were registered, the 
lowest number in the century. But 
by 1913, New York was open again 
and things were on the upsurge. 


For the years immediately after 
this, the indicutor held steady, at 
just under 2,000 foals a year, until 
the World War. In 1919 foalings 
totaled 1,829, which was the small- 
est number since 1913. Here again, 
the war was over before the drop in 
breeding activity began to show. 

From 1919 forward there was a 
steady growth, until in 1931 a peak 
of 5,305 foals was reached. These 
were produced just in time _ to 
catch the yearling market of 1932, 
which was the lowest since complete 
figures have been kept, the year’s 
average being $567. Breeders had 
no doubt seen that trouble was com- 


ing in 1930, but by then the matings 
were already made. 

With this dreadful sale in 1932, a 
good many mares were not bred in 
1933, so that the 1934 crop dropped 
to 4,833, the lowest in about five 
years. But when these yearlings 
came to market, the sales had got 
on their feet again, and the average 
was $1,179. If you remember the 
times, one state after another, quest- 
ing thirstily for a new source of 
taxation, was legalizing racing, and 
tire boom was on. 

It was not until 1936 that any 
more sail could be crowded on, and 
in 1937 5,472 foals were born, the 
largest number in history. But this 
record was broken in four consecu- 
tive years, until in 1941 6,805 foals 
were registered. These were timed, 
too, to hit thery1942 market, in which 
the average was $636, or just about 
half of the 1941 average. 

Breeders hit for the woods at a 
great rate, and the figures dropped, 
until there were only 5,650 foals in 
1944. But in 1943 the market had 
jumped back to an average of $1,- 
861, and the following year it soar- 
ed to $3,909, which was an all time 
high. But it was too late to do much 
toward increasing production, and 
the crop of 1945, which made the 
towering market of 1946, numbered 
5,819. In 1946 yearlings averaged 
nearly $6,000, and there was an im- 
mediate and frantic rush to produce 
more foals. 

In 1946 there were 6,579, and 
the following year there was an al- 
most unbelievable jump, to 7,700. 
Last year The Jockey Club reported 
registration of 8,271 foals. Chances 
are that this year’s figure will be 
nearly 8,500. 

Well, you can see the pattern. 
Every time there has been a war or 
a financial panic, breeders have had 
on hand a record number of foals to 

Continued on Page Fourteen 


Vulcan’s Forge Wins At Santa Anita 





Mr. Hooper’s 3-Year-Old Olympia Takes 
The Horses As They Come, Whether 
Quarter Horses Or Thoroughbreds 





Shannon 


Two events stood out above the 
rest in this week’s racing program. 
The 3-year-old stakes on Saturday, 
Febuary 5, was the most im- 
portant moneywise. But for those 
who would speculate on the outcome 
of the Santa Anita Handicap to run 
on Feb. 29, the previous day’s race 
was perhaps the most interesting. It 
was productive of one of the smal- 
lest fields ever to go postward at 
Santa Anita, but it was a select 
little group and quite a few of those 
who witnessed the race came away 
with the idea that the winner will 
take a bit of beating on the 29th. 


Four horses went to the post. On 
Trust with 124 pounds was a slight- 
ly better favorite than Rippey, also 
with 124 pounds. Shim Malone, win- 
ner of a stakes a few weeks ago, car- 
ried 118 pounds and was well sup- 
ported. This left Vulcan’s Forge, 
with 115 pounds, the complete out- 
sider at 8 to 1. It is hard to see 
why the public ignored his chances 
because he ran extremely well in the 
Maturity last week, being very close 
to the pace for 7 furlongs, the dis- 
tance of this race. But ignore him 
they did and they paid the penalty, 
for he came on to win in a most 
convincing fashion in the very good 
time of 1:22 1-5 over a track none 
too fast. On Trust finished 2nd 
beaten 2 lengths, with Shim Malone 
and Rippey the early pacemakers 
following in that order. One would 
think that in such a small field the 
runners would find clear sailing, 
but it wasn’t so for On Trust. When 
he began to make his move, he was 
blocked several times and could not 
seem to find racing room. Whether 
or not he could have beaten the 
winner is one of those eternal quest- 
ions. Certainly he would have been 
closer, but it is our belief Vulcan’s 
Forge would have won today no 


matter how the race was run. How- 
ever, they will have other chances 
to settle the issue, possibly next 
week, and it is to be hoped there 
will be no if’s or but’s to mar that 
decision. 

On Feb. 5, a huge field’ of 3-year- 
olds went to the post for the 11th 
running of the San Felipe Stakes 
over a distance of 7 furlongs. This 
event was eyed with keen interest 
due to its bearing on the Santa 
Anita Derby which will be decided 
in just two weeks. And who knows 
but it might also provide a pointer 
for the Kentucky Derby, a_ race 
which Western breeders would quite 
naturally like to win. Hayseed was 
the only California-bred to catch the 
eye. He turned in a very promising 
effort and may be heard from later 
on. 

While breeders were interested in 
the performance of the home-breds, 
public attention was focused on the 
F. W. Hooper entry of Olympia and 
Ocean Drive, both good stakes win- 
ners of last year. They had been 
brought here by air from Florida 
a couple of weeks ago and had work- 
ed well since arriving. Both colts 
carvied top weight of 126 pounds 
and started even money favorites. 
So La Ci and Hayseed came in for 
support at 8 and 10 to 1 respectively, 
but the rest of the 18-horse field 
attracted little attention. 

The public made up their minds 
that the Hooper pair were the good 
things, and so they proved. Soon 
after the start, Olympia went into 
the lead and the further they went, 
the further he left the pack behind. 
Turning into the stretch he was in 
front by 7 lengths and from there 
on he simply galloped to win with 
great ease by 5 lengths in 1:22 4-5. 
It was a smashing performance and 

Continued On Page Fifteen 








*HELIOPOLIS 
(Ace Admiral, Olympia) 
ZACAWEISTA 
Autocrat, Buzfuz) 
*ALIBHAI 

(Lurline B.) 

BOW WOW 
(Shim Malone) 
*BEAU PERE 
(Stepfather) 


BULL LEA 


(Faultless, Commodore Lea) 


BIMELECH 


(Blue Border) 


BLUE LARKSPUR 


(Three Rings) 


MAEDA 


(Delegate) 


COLDSTREAM 


(Ocean Drive) 





10 LEADING SIRES 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


Races 


TEN LEADING AMERICAN STAKES WINNERS 


(Through February 5) 


ist Monies 
Won Won 


$137,150 
48,675 
38,800 
37,450 
33,500 
17,475 
9,100 
8,625 
8,575 
8,175 


L. B. Mayer 
M. W. Woolwine 
P. T. Chinn 
W. W. Vaughan 
J. Rosenfeld 


Calumet Farm 


H. M. Woolf 





10 LEADING BREEDERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


W. G. McCarty Corp.... 


Mrs. R. H. Anderson... 1 
J. S. Phipps ....... 


10 LEADING OWNERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


F. W. Hooper .. 
Maine Chance Farm 
Baroni & Battilana 
W-L Ranch 

G. R. Watkins 


Calumet Farm 


Woolford Farm 
Mrs. E. L. Hopkins 


.... 1| Elobee Farm 





Rolling Hills Farms.... 1 


10 LEADING TRAINERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


D. Cannon 


G. T. Poole 
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*CHASING 





Early Steeplechasing In America 





Beginning of the Sport Between the Flags 
Is Obscure; Hurdle Racing Started In 1864 
And the First Steeplechase Was Run In 1865 





Neil Newman 


No Herodotus has ever sung the 
saga of steeplechasing in this coun- 
try. Its beginnings are masked in 
obscurity, I can find no records of 
the ‘‘ill-legitmate sport’’ being fos- 
tered at New Orleans or Charleston, 
the fashionable centres of racing 
prior to the Civil War. 

My guess is that hurdle racing and 
steeplechasing slipped in through 
‘the back door” so to speak, from 
the Land of the Maple Leaf—Canada. 
I find the first printed reference to 
hurdle racing in Krick’s Guide for 
1864. At Saratoga August 6, 1864 
the first race was a purse of $500, 
a hurdle race for all ages, welter 
weights, 2 miles over 8 hurdles. The 
winner was Capt. Fox's Garryowen, a 
chestnut gelding, aged, carrying 159 
pounds, and ridden by his owner. 
The time was 4:46. Five ran and D. 
Reedy’s Zigzag, 142 pounds, ridden 
by his owner, finished last. Prior to 
this Garryowen had won a hurdle 
race, 2 miles, at Three Rivers, Que- 
bec, over the St. Maurice course. 
From this I infer that our earliest 
hurdle and steeplechase horses came 
from across our northern’ border, 
and had hbeen schooled and trained 
by British army officers stationed in 
Canada. 

On September 14, 1864, Zigzag, 
which finished last in the first hur- 
die race run at Saratoga, won a hur- 
dle race at Paterson, N. J. He was 
ridden by him owner D. Reedy. The 
first derby ever run in this country 
had been held at Paterson’ that 
spring. Norfolk won this Jersey 
Derby. 

In 1865 Nannie Craddock and Zig- 
zag were the best hurdle and steeple- 
chase horses in this country, with 
the palm going to the mare. Nannie 
Craddock was a chestnut mare foal- 
ed in 1858, by Vandal—dam _ by 
Zenith, and is shown as having won 
her first race at Toronto, June 3, 
1863, a $100 purse, with an inside 
stake of $20 each, catch weights, 2- 
mile heats. She won in _ straight 
heats, 4:13 and 4:18 1-4. She was 
awned hy Charles Littlefield. Sr. who 
had ridden five years earlier in Eng- 
land for Richard Ten Broeck and 
was the father of Charles Littlefield, 
™r.. Rerrv Littlefield, and Fred Lit- 
tlefield. The latter, a first class rider 
fifty odd years ago, died in Mary- 
land within the past’ eighteen 
ronths, he was a brother-in-law to 
Bob Walden. 

Nannie Craddock won the first re- 
corded steeplechase in this country, 
at paterson, June 7, 1865. With oa 
purse of $750, it was a handicap 
steeplechase for all ages at about 3 
miles over a “fair hunting country” 
with 27 jumps. Mr. Lawler’s brown 
mare, Maid of Ottawa, 144 pounds, 
was 2nd. The winner carried 154 
pounds, and was’ridden by one Pep- 
per. D. Reedy’s brown horse, Zigzag, 
owner up, failed to finish, as did Mr. 
Alloway’s chestnut horse Charley 
Riley, 152 pounds. The time was 


9:24. 
That year Nannie Craddock in 13 
starts won 9 races, was 2nd in 2, 
13rd in Ss! won 4 steeplechases 
and 5 hurdle races, beating Zigzag 


in 4 hurdle races and one steeple- 
chase. Zigzag won 6 races, beating 
Nannie Craddock three times over 
hurdles and once in a steeplechase. 

At the Spring meeting at Hamil- 
ton June 29, 1865, Nannie Craddock 
won a steeplechase (purse $100 at 
about 2 miles) and then came out 
for the next race (a hurdle race, 
purse $100, about 2 miles over 8 
hurdles) and also won that. At that 
time she was owned by one A. Smith. 
Mr. Hendrie’s Surprise was second 
in the steeplechase and third in the 
hurdle race. 

The next “big three’ through the 
field were Trouble, Bourke Cochran, 
and Tennessee. Foaled in 1870, Trou- 
ble was a chestnut gelding, by Ulver- 
son—Kate McDonald, by *Mickey 
Free. He gained his fame through 
the field in the silks of Charles Reed 
and was trained by Jimmie Lee 
Bourke Cochran in his racing career 
had three names. He was a chestnut 
gelding foaled in 1878, by War Dance 
out of a Solferino mare, was bred by 
G. W. Bowen and Co., and was ori- 





ginally known as Churchill. ‘Father 
Bill’ Daly obtained him and made a 
jumper out of him, changing his 
name to Jim McGowan after the sup- 
erintendent of Brighton Beach. Daly 
later sold the horse to Mayor M. N. 
Nolan of Albany, N. Y. for $5,000 
and he was turned over to Pat 
Meaney to train. Tennessee was a 
bay gelding foaled in 1882 by Ten 
Broeck—Lizzie Hoover by Jack 
Malone. He was bred in Tennessee 
by Major J. B. Malone and raced in 
the name of Ed Corrigan. He was 
trained, I think, by John W. Rogers. 

Lack of space precludes an extend- 
ed review of the racing history of 
these three great ‘chasers. John 
Hyland, Jimmie McCormick, and 
later Pat Meaney rode Trouble to 
numerous victories. In 1879 when 
he was nine years old Trouble, in 10 
starts, won 8 races, was second in 
the other two and earned $4,150. 
At Saratoga on August -5, Trouble 
won a purse carrying 170 pounds. 
Two years later, in 1881 when he 
was 11 years old, Trouble, in 9 
starts, won 7 races, was second in 
the other two and earned $5,450. 
Among his victories were the Trouble 
and North American Sweepstakes. 
On one of the two occasions when he 
finished second, he was beaten by 
George Sutcliffe’s Day Star, 147. Day 
Star, a son of Star Davis— 
Squeeze’em, won the Kentucky Derby 
of 1878 whipping Himyar in one of 
the greatest upsets in the history of 
that stake. Octogenarian racegoers 
still iusist Trouble was one of the 
greatest steeplechasers this country 
ever knew. 

When Bourke Cochran, named 
after the silver-tongued orator of 
Tammany Hall, was 8 years old, in 
1886, he ran in 8 races, won 6 and 
was 2nd in the other two. In his 
first start, the Cedarhurst Grand 
National, the diminutive Major 
Pickett, which weighed about 900 
pounds, beat Bourke Cochran at 
3 1-2 miles. The winner carried 158, 
Cochran 173. Twelve horses ran. His 
final two victories that year were 
classics, both were at Saratoga. In 
the Trouble Stakes 2 1-4 _ miles, 
Bourke Cochran, under 176 pounds, 
beat Abraham, 143, Bucephalus, 137, 
and Referre with Ben Pope up, 155. 
The- race was worth $1,580. Bigh- 
teen days later in the North Ameri- 
can Steeplechase 3ourke Cochran 
carried 176 povnds to victory over 
Wellington, 158, Abraham, 148, and 
Bracewood, 143. 

Tennessee, in 1887, when he was 
5, ran in 17 races, won 10, was 2nd 
in 5, 3rd in 1, and fell in his first 
start at Memphis, April 26th. 
Strangely enough he was beaten in 
his last start, a hurdle race at Kan- 

1-S miles, November 7th, 
by Doctor which received 27 pounds. 
His outstanding performances of the 
year were at Saratoga. He won the 
Saratoga Steeplechase under 169 
pounds. Abraham, 140, was 2nd and 
Bourke Cochran, 173, 3rd. In the 
Trouble Stakes, 2 1-2 miles, Tennes- 
see, under 174 pounds, was narrowly 
beaten by Wheatley, 126 1-2 pounds, 
ridden by Harry Harwood, who was 
said to have been the finest amateur 
rider ever developed in this country. 
In 1888 at 6, Tennessee won all 
4 of his starts. The last was the 
Helter Skelter at Saratoga, 1 1-2 
miles under 170 pounds and Abra- 
ham, 146, was second. 

It was not until about the turn of 
the century that the sport through 
the field again produced horses that 
caught the fancy of the public as 
did the three mentioned above. It is 
true that there were some fine jump- 
ers, such as Duke of Abercorn, Bal- 
laret, Credo, and others but it took 
Good and Plenty to awaken the 
steeplechase world from the dold- 
rums into which it had fallen. Duke 
of Abercorn was a favorite mount 
of Henry Seymour Persse when 
he was in this country over ’ 
half a century ago. The horse was 
owned by Robert C. Hooper (Mr. 
Chamblet). He was killed in a race 
and the “Duke’s Cup” at the Country 
Club perpetuated his memory. Credo 
was bought by Tod Sloan for a fancy 

Continued on Page Twelve 
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BEAU OF MINE. 


(PROPERTY OF PENNHURST FARM) 


STANDING AT MAPLETON STUD 


Sugartown Road, Malvern, Pa. 
—1949 Season— 


Bradley Bred 


Half Brother to Bee Mac 
Beau of Mine Won 4 of His Last 


5 Starts 


[MOMMOER: . cxcaet skakaw Grand Parade 
BEAU OF MINE.......! | Totrabbasia 
1940 | Baba Kenny ! Black Servant 


| Betty Beall 
Fee—$150 
Inspection by Appointment 
Mares Must Have Satisfactory Veterinary Certificates 


Come and see BEAU OF MINE’S 


Yearling—out of Circe (half sister to Pilate) 
| This colt is half brother to two winners. 
His yearlings have tried very well. 





Address All Communications to: 


DAVID DALLAS ODELL 
R. D. 2, Malvern, Pa. or 16th Floor Widener Building 
* Phila. 7, Pa. 
Malvern, Pa. 2086J1 “@@ Telephones 3 Rittenhouse 6-4795 
We have room for a few mares by the year or month. We feel 
we have the proper facilities for breeding. Excellent blue grass. 
YOU ARE INVITED TO SEE OUR FARM 
































AT STUD 
*ENDEAVOUR II 


Breeding 

*ENDEAVOUR II goes back on his dam’s side to the same Domino 
in-breeding which produced High Time, Dominant ahd Bubbling Over. 
His grandam, Mystify produced the good classic winners Pert Maid 
and Paramount while her dam Dominoes, produced Dominant by 
Delhi, by Ben Brush, Hippodrome, sire of the 2nd dam of Bubbling 
Over. 

Speed and Stamina 

At 3 and 4 in Argentina, *ENDEAVOUR II was in the money 15 out 
of 17 starts, defeating *Rico Monte and *Talon. At 5, he was unde- 
feated and champion handicap horse of the year. In rhe U. S. he has 
defeated *Shannon II, and he won the Whopper Purse defeating 
Coincidence. 


BOOK FULL—Now Booking For 1950 
STEPENFETCHIT 


Ch. h., 1929, by The Porter—*Sobranjo, by Polymelus. 


A stakes winner and sire of the stakes winner Bullet Proof, Singing 
Step (placed in stakes), and many other winners. 


FEE: $300 
| Be us BONNE NUIT 


Gr. h., 1934, by Royal Canopy—*Bonne Cause, by Bonfire. 
BONNE NUIT was the sire of champions, seven of which were 
shown in The Garden in 1948, and is also the sire of good point-to- 
point and flat race horses. 
FEE: $150 


NIGHT LARK 
Gr. h., 1939, by Bonne Nuit—Poulette, by *Coq Gaulois. 


Defeated stallions of every breed at the California Grand National 
Horse Show and with limited opportunity has sired some outstanding 





individuals. Sire of winner of lead-in class at Devon Horse Show. 
FEE: $50 
FEES PAYABLE NOVEMBER Ist — PROVEN AND ACCEPTABLE MARES ONLY. 


(Return privilege for the 1950 season if the mare proves barren, provided mare and 
stallion are alive and in the same ownership) 


Tel. Upperville 41 
MRS. COOPER PERSON, Owner 
Hunter and Racing Prospects Always Available. 


Upperville, Virginia 
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Grand National Weights 





Cottage Rake and Rideo To Carry Top 
Weight; Will Lord Mildmay and 
Cromwell Be Third Time Lucky 





John Hislop 


Now that the weights have been 
published, interest in the Grand Nat- 
ional becomes keener daily. The 
handicapper, Mr. Dan Sheppard, as 
was generally expected, has placed 
Cottage Rake at the top of the tree 
with 12 st. 5 Ibs, together with Lord 
Mildmay’s French purchase, Rideo, 
who has not yet run in this country. 
Both these horses, however, are 
unlikely starters, their primary ob- 
jective being the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup. A considerable number of 
critics thought that Cottage Rake 
would be given the maximum weight 
of 12 st. 7 lbs, but in letting him off 
with 2 lbs. less, Mr. Sheppard was 
probably bearing in mind the failure 
of Prince Regent under a similar 
burden in 1946, and if Cottage Rake 
is ever going to have a tilt at the 
’National this is his chance, as he is 
never likely to be given less weight 
while he keeps his form. 

American readers will naturally 
be interested in the weights alloted 
to U. S. horses; they are as follows: 

This, I would say, is fair handi- 
capping. In fact, if Blakely Grove 
had not had a set-back early in the 
year he would probably have earn- 
ed a pound or two more as he would 
almost certainly have won a race 
by now. He was expected to run 
the other day at Kempton, but he 
had a slight accident in a work-out 
ald was not sent to the meeting— 
as it happened, fog prevented rac- 
ing that day—and his appearance 
since his Cheltenham race in Octo- 
ber is eagerly awaited. After win- 
ning at Cheltenham—just after I 
posted my last article—*Caddie went 
went on to Sandown with a 5 Ib. 
penalty. He took on a bunch of top- 
line 2 1-2 mile ’chasers, including 
one of the best in the country in 
Knight’s Pass (who collided with the 
rails and fell), and finished a credi- 
table 4th. I had a good look at 
him again, and he certainly is a 
grand type of horse—big, but full 
of quality and not easy to fault— 
and Ivor Anthony had him looking 
really well. The race was won by a 
National entry, Martin M., a useful 
second-class horse who has won a 
number of races for his gallant 
owner-rider, Major Walter Skrine. 
Major Skrine was badly wounded 
while serving in the Commandos 
during the war and finished up with 
one leg shorter than the other. How- 
ever, he was determined to keep on 
riding and had the good leg broken 
and shortened to match the other. 
He has since ridden several winning 
races, most of them on Martin M., 
including a race over part of the 
National course, so the pair cannot 
be left out of calculations for the 
National. They would get a great 
reception if they were to win. *Cad- 
die meets Martin M. on 2 lbs. better 
terms at Aintree, and he is prebably 
the better stayer of the two. 

I saw *Replica II for the first 
time when he too ran at Sandown. 
He finished a pad 2nd of three 
runners to one of the best horses 
in the country, Silver Fame. *Re- 
plica II is quite a good type of horse, 
strong and close to the ground, but 
he has dreadful legs and has, I be- 
lieve. broken down about six times; 
nor is he a good jumper—probably 
because of his groggy legs—and I 
cannot see him getting very far at 
Aintree, though the most astonishing 
things can happen there. Of the top- 
weights, the best handicapped horse, 
to my mind, is Cromwell. As was 
pointed out in my last article, he 
was most umlucky last year, owing 
to an injury to his rider, Lord Mild- 
may, during the race and to his 
breaking a_ brgast-girth. Besides, 
he was only a 7-year-old and is un- 
doubtedly a better, stronger, and 
more experienced horse this year, as 
his form shows. If there is any- 


thing in the saying, ‘third time 
lucky’, this should be Lord Mild- 
may’s year, and Cromwell is just 


the type of horse to bring it about. 
Those with a leaning to alliteration 


might take a tip and double him 
with Crown Flatts for the Lincoln 
Handicap, a bet which might not be 
too far out. 


Happy Home end Rowland Roy 
are carrying the same weight as last 
year (11.10 and 11.8 respectively) ; 
the former seems to have gone off 
a trifle, but if Rowland Roy is at 
his best, he has a very good chance. 
He was found to have a high tem- 
perature after last year’s race, in 
spite of which he finished 6th. 


On the basis of Cromwell’s handi- 


capping, First of the Dandies and. 


Clonecarring have been harshly 
treated, having gone up 8 lbs. as 
opposed to 6 lbs. in the case of 
Cromwell. First of the Dandies 
made his initial appearance of the 
season the other day and was pul- 
led up when tailed off, which is not 
avery good augury, though as far as 
I could see he was sound. 

Cloncarring went to pieces, after 
running a very good race, when 
finishing 2nd to Finnure at Kemp- 
ton. The trouble was diagnosed as 
red-worm, for which he has been 
treated. He now looks a different 
horse. When I had a ride on him 
this morning, the first time I had 
been on his back for many weeks, 
he moved like his old self—the way 
Austin Brown saw him go when he 
rode a gallop alongside him when 
he was over here—but it will be im- 
possible to say if he is back to form 
till he runs, in four or five weeks 
time. 


Apart from Cromwell, Rowland 
Roy, and Blakely Grove, horses such 
as Soda II, Bruno II, and Flaming 
Steel, who all carry 10.9, strike me 
as being quite well handicapped, as 
do Zahia and Monaveen with 10.7 
and 10.3, respectively. 

Bruno II was beaten six lengths in 
the Stanley ’chase (run over part 
of the National course) by Blakely 
Grove at level weights and now gets 
6 lbs. Soda JI, a tall, lanky and not 
particularly attractive horse, but 
a good stayer, ran well last year be- 
fore catapulting his French jockey 
on to a hedge bounding the course. 
Flaming Steel has not yet run over 
Aintree, but is a promising young 
horse who won over 3 miles last 
time out. Zahia would probably 
have won the race last year but for 
her jockey taking the wrong course 
between the last two fences; this 
season, however, she has run three 
times unplaced and has not been out 
since finishing lame in a race in De- 
cember, so it looks as if she may not 
run at all. 

Lightweights have a good record 
in the National, as weight tells more 
there than on any other course, and 
for this reason Monaveen appeals to 
me as a horse with some chance. He 
has won twice over 3 miles, is an 
8-year-old and therefore about at his 
best, and is by Cromwell’s sire, Land- 
scape Hill. I should like to wait 
until I have a good look at him be- 
fore weighing up his chances fur- 
ther, but he strikes me as a horse 
likely to run well. 

I will hope to give you another 
look at the race nearer the day, by 
which time the field will be taking 


‘the shape it will assume at the line- 


up. 














Breeders’ Sales Co. 


Thoroughbred Auction 
Sales At Keeneland 


YEARLINGS 
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NOVEMBER 





Breeders’ Sales Company 
| 400 Radio Bldg. Lexington, Ky. 
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STALLIONS 
For 1949 Season 


*ROUNDERS 


Ch. h. (1939) 
by Colorado Kid—Short Run, by Foxlaw 
Winner of $188,900. 


Unbeaten in Ireland as a 2-yr«old, winning five starts. 
many Stakes in the U. S. 

As a 3-yr.-old, won the Arlington ’Cap (defeating Whirlaway), King 
Philip ’Cap. As a 4-yr.-old, Andrew Jackson, Stars and Stripes and 
Autumn ’Caps. At 5, won the Philadelphia ’Cap; 2nd in the New 
Orleans, Dixie and 3rd in the Stars and Stripes ’Caps. As a 6-yr.- 
old, won Brandywine, Dixie, and Sussex ’Caps, and was 3rd in the 
Excelsior, and Butler ’Caps. 

Sire of two winners of four races from first crop (foals of 1946). 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


ATTENTION 


B. h. (1938) 
by Equipoise—Fizzaz, by Bubbling Over 


Winner of $122,000. 


At 2, won National Stallion Stakes, United States Hotel Stakes (de- 
feating Whirlaway) and was 2nd in the Hopeful and New England 
Futurity. As a 3-yr.-old, won 4 out of 6 starts including the Classic 
Stakes. At 4, won Metropolitan ’Cap, 2nd in Dixie, 3rd in Subur- 
ban, Brooklyn, and Massachusetts ’Caps. As a 5-yr.-old, won Git- 
tings ’Cap, 2nd in Dixie and Suburban ’Caps. 

Sire of three winners of six races from first crop (foals of 1946). 
Sire of SPRING VOGUE, first starter from second crop (foals of 
1947) and winner at Santa Anita first time out. 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


VALDINA ORPHAN 


B. h. (1939) 
by *Hilltown—Stepsister, by Broomstick 


Winner of $79,715. 


Including the Derby Trial Stakes, Constitution, Dwyer, Narragansett 
Governor’s ’Cap, Natchitoches, LeCompte ’Caps. 


Sire of ten winners of 23 races in 1948 (including Stakes winners 
TORCASITA and BIG NOSE) from first two crops (foals of 1945 


and 1946). 
Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 


PERICLES 


Ch. h. (1942) 
by *Blenheim II—Risk, by *Sir Gallahad III 


Risk, the dam of Pericles, produced the Stakes winring fillies 
Beaugay (best 2-yr.-old filly of 1945) and Little Risk. 


By one of the leading stakes producing sires out of a stakes pro- 
ducing dam. 
His first crop are now yearlings. 


Fee: $500—Live Foal 


All Mares Subject To Approval 
If mare fails to produce live foal stud fee will be refunded. 


Not responsible for accidents or disease. 


Winner of 


Stud fees payable September Ist of year bred. 
Veterinary Certificate due at our Request. 


APPLY TO 


Helis Stock Farm 


JOBSTOWN NEW JERSEY 





























RACING . 


Excellent Card At Hialeah On Feb. 5 





Commodore Lea Wins Bahamas Handicap; 
Thoroughbred Purse Won By Coaltown 
With Free America Second 





Tom Shehan 


Commodore Lea, Syiney I. Crew’s 
winner of the Bahamas Handicap at 
Hialeah on Feb. 5, is a colt which 
grows on you. Every time the son 
of Bull Lea—O’Play starts he pro- 
vides his fanciers with more and 
more reasons to be impressed. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Fred W. 
Hooper’s pair, Ocean Drive and 
Olympia, finished in front of him in 
the Hibiscus Stakes and that it was 
elected to send them to California 
afterwards, one can still find a rea- 
son to like Commodore Lea because 
of what he did against Olympia at 
Hialeah and what Olympia did in the 
San Felipe Stakes at Santa Anita. 

Commodore Lea ran at Olympia so 
aggressively in the Hibiscus Stakes 
that Ovie Scurlock felt cbliged to call 
upon Ocean Drive to rescue his 
stablemate, something Eddie Arcaro 
didn’t have to do out on the coast. 
True, Mr. Crew’s home-bred didn’t 
win the Bahamas by much, “a dirty 
nose” as some racetrackers have a 
fondness for saying, but his manner 
of victory was impressive enough as 
he came to the end of the seven fur- 
longs in 1:23 4/5 to nip A. F. Wall’s 
Roman Bout. 

Mention of that brown son of 
Roman and the Sickle mare, Mow- 
about, calls for a pause to reflect that 
the colt ran a good race in the Ba- 
hamas, as did George D. Widener’s 
Reveille, who finished 3rd, a nose and 
34 of a length away from the $9,100 
which was Commodore Lea’s return 
on the day’s effort. In fact, the Ba- 
hamas was as exciting a race as has 
been seen this year. 

Roman Bout deserves recognition 
for the reason that he attempted to 
contest the pace with first Fred W. 
Hooper’s Flashy Sir ind then the 
Treplow Stable’s Fugitive and was 
still giving the winner an argument 
in the final stride. That kind of an 
effort must be recogriized as a good 
one because the quarter was run in 
:22 3/5, the half in :45 2/5, and the 
three-quarters in 1:10 2/5. 

As for Reveille, he was in trouble 
at the ™%-mile pole and had to be 
taken up, but was running over 
horses through the stretch while 
skimming along the rail. Mrs. Aksel 
Wichfeld’s Diaquairi, a $28,000 year- 
ling purchase, which has looked good 
in preliminary races, was well placed 
most of the way, but fourd the first 
3 knocking too hard at the end to 
contest the issue and was dropping 
back. 

Commodore Lea suggests his Bull 
Lee background in his appearance, 
being a well-made horse with the 
usual Bull Lea look about the head. 
Roman Bout is also an impressive 
looking type. The showiest horse in 
the field, of course, was Daiquairi 
which is a shiny black of the deep 
shade sported by Pavot. 

Hialeah had an excellent card on 
Bahmas Handicap day. In addition 
to that 3-year-old fixture, which serves 
as a warm-up for the Flamingo 
Stakes, Racing Secretary Charles J. 
McLennan was fortunate in carding a 
preliminary race, The Thoroughbred 
Purse, which attracted Coaltown, 
Free America, Tavistock, Phar Mon, 
First Nighter, Stud Poker, Roi Rouge 
and Loyal Legion, at least a $25,000 
race anywhere else. The & race pro- 
gram also included four 114-mile 
races. In truth, it was an unusual 
card and one which several tracks 
would bid high in purse money to be 
able to put on. 

The Thoroughbred was Coaltown’s 
first 1949 test and he passed it with 
flying colors as he won by 2% 
lengths in 1:10 1/5, time which equal- 
led the fastest at the distance for the 
meeting, and Newbold LeRoy Pierson 
didn’t lay a whip on him. Further- 
more, Free America, who had finish- 
ed 2nd to his stablemate, Pep Well 
in his 1949 debut, came back to pick 
up the place behind Coaltown under 
Ted Atkinson’s gentle handling. 

On the same card, in the 7 furlongs 
of the 4th race, Calumet Farm’s 
avowed top horse for the Flamingo, 
DeLuxe, again disappointed those 


who made him the choice by running 
2nd, this time to Arnold Hangar’s 
Kit Karson, a brown son of He Did— 
Light Lady. Again it was Doug Dod- 
son who had the privilege of beating 
his former contract employer’s top 3- 
year-old. 


Getting back to Coaltown, it seems 
to me that the bay son of Bull Lea— 
Easy Lass doesn’t look as impressive 
as a 3-year-old as he was at 2, but 
maybe I was blinded by his speed 
when he was a juvenile. In any case 
in the paddock for The Thorough- 
bred, Free America was a flashier 
looking horse than Coaltown. 

During the week of Jan. 31 to Feb. 
5 Jake Sher’s Frere Jacques; the 
champion turf horse of 1947, made a 
comeback on Hialeah’s course to win 
the first of that track’s grass fea- 
tures, the Bougainville, a race he 
won in 1947, but which was won last 
year by Master Bid. At this writing 
Lucky Drew’s brother looks like the 


Early Steeplechasing 


Continued from Page Ten 


figure. As a 6-year-old, in 1901, he 
won the San francisco Champion 
Steeplechase carrying 173 pounds. 
This was his sixth successive victory. 

Another good horse in the eighteen 
nineties was Cicero, owned by Ed- 
ward F. Corrigan. He finished third 
in Carlsbad’s Amertcan Derby in 
1892, but Corrigan, like the late E. 
Veil-Picard, believed no horse was 
too good to be converted into a 
*chaser and, with the evergreen Andy 
Blakeley to ride him, Cicero made 
steeplechase history from Chicago 
to San Francisco. 

A number of first class steeple- 
chasers have been develcped in 
Canada. Mackenzie won the Street 
Railway Steeplechase at Woodbine 
three times in 1890, 1891, and 1893 
at the age of 9, 10, and 12. Possibly 
the best of the Canadian ’chasers was 
Lion Heart, a son of Lepanto, deve- 
loped by John Nixon and Jater raced 
by the Wellington Stable. This horse 
won the Street Railway Steeplechase 
at 4, in 1895 and two years later he 
repeated his victory with the back- 
breaking burden of 179 pounds. He 





1949 Turf Champion at Hialeah be- 
cause Stud Poker, which won that 
title ‘by accounting for the Miami 
Beach Handicap, is not nominated 
and is shooting for bigger game. 


THE CHRONICLE 


*- 


also won the Woodbine Steeplecha 
twice, in 1896 and 1897 carrying: 
159 and 154 pounds. Crossing the 
border in 1897 he won the Bevep 
wyck Steeplechase at Saratoga carry. 
ing 160 pounds and beating Sayaqe 
nora with 147 pounds and Royal 
Searlet, a good ’chaser, with 153. 
The next article will be devoted 
steeplechasing in the period from 
1900 to 1912. 4 





keep Absorbine handy 


Accidents can result in lay-ups. Many horse: 
men use Absorbine to help relieve bruises, puffs, 
and strains. Usually, when fast-acting Absorbine 
is rubbed on as soon as injury occurs, it brings 
relief in a few hours! 

Absorbine, a stand-by for over 50 years, is used 
by leading veterinarians who have found it help- 
ful in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, collar 
gall. Won’t blister or remove hair. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all druggists. 


ca ABSORBINE 


For fast relief use 
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WAR BATTLE 


B. g., 8, by Battleship—*Ponova, 

by Pommern. 

Winner of over $110,000 
Manley Steeplechase, 


BATTLE CRUISER 


B. g., 7, by Battleship—Toiard, by Achtoi. 
Winner of over $12,500. 


Also LEAD PONY, 6 years old. 


KENT MILLER 
Cool Springs Plantation 
Camden, S. C. 


Kent Miller is offering for immediate sale his 
stable with the exception of Elkridge which is being retained for 


sentimental reasons 


War Battle with N. Brown up in the 39th Running of The Brook ’Chase ’Cap at Belmont Park. 


BANNOCK LADDIE 


Br. g., 7, by *Tourist II—Dream On 
by Rochester. 


Half-brother to Floating Isle, winner of 


including the 
over $88,000. 


OIS 


For further particulars: 


OR 


B. g., 4, by Boise de Rose—Rose O’Conor, 
by Catal 
Good young prospect. 


entire steeplechasing 





O’CONOR 


an. 





Veterinarian’s certificate with each horse. 


Horses can be inspected and will be shown under saddle by arrangement with owner. 


HUMPHREY FINNEY 
The Maryland Horse 


Towson, Md. 
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STEEPLECHASING IS AT ITS HEIGHT IN ENGLAND where the number of horses going to the nost in one race is often eaual to the total number which 


face the starter in the States in several steenlechases. 


Grand National at Aintree. 


Comments On English Steeplechasing 





Top English Amateur Riders Evince interest 
In American Jumping Methods; Lord Mildmay 
Hopes To Ride In Maryland Hunt Cup 





Austin A. Brown 


Editor’s Note: The Chronicle is 
very fortunate in having the follow- 
ing remarks from that good young 
amateur rider, Austin Brown, who 
has just returned from England 
where he had some gallops with Mr. 
John Hislop and met Lord Mildmay. 
The latter offered him a horse to 
ride in the Grand National this year 
which he is unfortunately not going 
to be able to accept. Mr. Brown’s 
remarks on English steeplechasing 
and the comparisons he makes with 
our own jumping picture should be 
of interest to many in this country 
who are following the progress of 
our own steeplechasing events. 


Instead of attending our very good 
hunt race meetings here in the States 
this fall, I had the opportunity of 
going abroad. The first stop on this 
trip was England, and, at last, I had 
the good fortune to see some of the 
famous English racing of which I 
had heard and read all my life. Need- 
less to say, I was not disappointed 
for the sport in that country lived 
up to all expectations. 


I cannot say that it is any better 
than ours, but their customs of 
training and racing horses seemed 
a bit different. For instance, here 
we run horses two miles over hurd- 
les and think they have gone a long 
distance (for hurdles), whereas in 
England they run three miles. Their 
steeplechasing corresponds to our 
big track racing between the flags 
and I must say I like it a little bet- 
ter than ours. One sees more ama- 
teurs and many more owner-rider 
combinations in the field. For ex- 


ample, Lord Mildmay and Mr. John 
Hislop are typical of the true ama- 
teur spirit and ability which per- 
vades the English sporting world. 

The first time I met Lord Mildmay 
was at a party in London. Someone 
had told him [| had ridden a few 
races aS an amateur in the United 
States, and he immediately started 
quizzing me on American timber 
racing. It is quite amazing to find 
that the Hnglish are very interested 
in timber racing (of which they have 
none in their country) and they are 
also a little leary of it. They think 
it might be alright to ride over tim- 
ber on a very well schooled horse, 
but that it should be at a rather slow 
pace. They cannot believe that our 
timber horses run at much more 
than a hunting pace, and it was dif- 
ficult to convince them that they do. 
Lord Mildmay, who rides almost one 
jumping race a day all through the 
winter, is greatly interested in bring- 
ing some of his horses over here and 
running them in the hunt meetings 
and at the big tracks. He is also very 
keen to have a ride in The Maryland 
Hunt Cup. One of the first things he 
told me when we met was that he 
was going to win The Grand National 
at Aintree this year with his great 
horse Cromwel!: this seems to prove 
his determination. We all remember 
the terrible luck he had with Davy 
Jones when his reins broke at the 
next to the last fence, after leading 
all the way. If anybody deserves to 
win it, he does. 

It was very interesting to note 
that, when I was introduced to any- 
one in the steeplechase game, invari- 
ably the first question asked was, 


“Do you know Pete Bostwick?’’ They 
all think that he is probably the 
greatest steeplechase rider in his- 
tory, and were greatly pleased when 
I told them that Mr. Bostwick had 
ridden races again this fall and had 
done very well. At Sandown I had 
the pleasure of going into the joc- 
key’s dressing room and of meeting 
Pete Bostwick’s old valet, whose 
face lit up like a Christmas tree 
when he heard [| was an American 
and that I knew Mr. Bostwick. 


I made the statement that the 
English racing between the flags at 
the big tracks appealed to me more 
than ours, and I would like to clarify 
this a bit. Instead of going to the 
races and seeing a predominance of 
flat races and one hurdle or brush 
race, yOu can go to a so-called big 
track jump meeting at Cheltenham 
and see three races over brush and 
three over hurdles, which to me, be- 
ing primarily interested in steeple- 
chasing, seems like a good idea. 
These meetings, unlike our Ameri- 
can ‘“‘big time’’ jumping meetings, do 
not run at one place for say thirty 
days but for a period of perhaps only 
two to five days. Then they move on 
to another place, but return several 
times during a season to the same 
courses. This season of which I 
speak runs through the fall, winter, 
and early spring. In the spring the 
English have their point-to-points, 
which correspond to our hunt meet- 
ings. Most of the horses that start in 
these point-to4points are horses that 
have been hunted all season, and a 
large majority of them are ridden 
by the owner. 


It was impressive to see how quiet- 
ly the horses stood in the saddling 
enclosure, and how well-mannered 
they were going to the post. They 
have no lead pony and parade strict- 
ly on their own, so if one does get 
into trouble going postward the rid- 
er can not yell ‘‘pony boy’’, but 
has to cope with the situation 
himself. It might be of interest to 
note the fact that after the horses 
paraded quietly past the stands, they 
all took a brisk gallop down to the 


Among the ’chases in England, the one most often discussed and the one of ton interest is the 
The field of 1948 is nictured above after the starter dropped the flag. 


(Sports & General Photo) 


post. This, I think, shows remark- 
able manners. A few horses I have 
been on would never have stopped 
at the post if they had ever gotten 
out of .a walk. Horses in England 
never start according to post posi- 
tion, but start any way in which 
they may be lined up, which is cer- 
tainly contrary to American custom. 


The interest of the English people 
in racing is extremely keen and 
widespread. Almost,everyone seems 
to follow it. An incident occurred to 
my friend Mr. Hislop, which exem- 
plified this. He rang me up at my 
hotel but I was not there so he left 
his name with one of the elderly 
women who ran the hotel. No soon- 
er had he given his name than she 
said, in her rather shakey old voice, 
“Not John Hislop the rider?’’ Where- 
upon he said, ‘“‘Yes.’’ She then asked 
him for a winner at Cheltenham that 
afternoon, which [I think she got! 

I am sure you all read the article 
by Mr. Hislop in The Chronicle of 
January 2list concerning this year’s 
contenders for The Grand National. 
It is certainly a treat to get a little 
inside dope on this subject, and I 
know we couldn’t get it from a bet- 
ter source. Mr. Hislop has ridden 
five Nationals and, if I’m not mis- 
taken, has finished second and third. 
Last year he was out on top, all by 
himself, and it looked as though he 
was going to win easily, but Clon- 
carrig put in a bad one, three fences 
from home and lost Mr. Hislop. He 
was third the year that Dooley 
Adams rode his mother’s Refugio, 
and he spoke very highly of Dooley’s 
style and ability. 


The English are greatly interest- 
ed in American steeplechasing, and 
are eager to know more about it. 
They speak very highly of all the 
American horses that have run, and 
American riders who have ridden in 
England. It seems strange that most 
of the English jockeys think it safer 
to ride The Grand National than 
The Maryland Hunt Cup. After walk- 
ing the course at Aintree, however, 
I’m afraid I’m inclined to disagree 
with them! 


ae 


AMERICA’S MAIN TIMBER EVENT, THE MARYLAND HUNT 'CUP, provides interest for English riders between the flags. With no such races in 
England, numerous amateur riders have expressed the desire to make the trip to th States to ride in the Maryland Hunt Cup.. While they would not have 


Becher’s Brook, there is the 13th fence which has been the downfall of many a good horse. 
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RACING 


The Thoroughbred In South Carolina 





Racing Enjoyed:Early Popularity; 
Columbia Now One of the Leading 
Winter Training Centers 





J. O. Safford 


The Thoroughbred has always oc- 
cupied an important place in South 
Carolina. Horse breeding and racing 
was greatly stimulated in the early 
days by the rivalry between the rich 
planters who left no stone unturned 
in attempting to defeat each other in 
match’ races. 

The Jockey Club of South Caro- 
lina was first started at Charleston 
in 1758. However, records in Char- 
legton show that horse-racing dates 
back to 1734. On February 1, 1734, 
four horses ran four 4-mile heats 
for a saddle and bridle worth 20 
English pounds. 

Lord Fenwick, one of the found- 
ers of the first Jockey Club, main- 
tained a large racing establishment 
until the Revolutionary War sus- 
pended such activities. During the 
war, General Marion, The Swamp 
Fox, was greatly aided in his opera- 
tions against the British by the fine 
riders and horses of the “low coun- 
try” 

An old history of South Carolina 
Jockey Clubs gives the following in- 
formation about tracks: 

1665-1774: Newmarket at Char- 
leston and outlying tracks in Edisto, 
Jacksonburg, Portalizo, Strawberry 
Ferry, etc. 

1782-1800: Newmarket at Char- 
leston and High Hills at Santee. 


says Robert Moorman in his history 
of Columbia (1786 to 1936). He 
goes on to say, ‘“‘One of the first and 
principal tracks was on the Wood- 
row Street—Garner’s Ferry Road.” 
It was known as the Race Path and 
was operated by one Thomas Pur- 
year. It was here that the second 
Wade Hampton and his friend, Col- 
onel Richard Singleton, first became 
interested in breeding and_ racing 
Thoroughbreds. 

In 1828 Wade Hampton and Col- 
onel Singleton organized the Jockey 
Club of Columbia and built the Con- 
garee Track, located where the 
Epworth Orphanage’ now _ stands. 
There used to be a second track on 
the site of the Elmwood Cemetery. 
This track was also used as a drill 
field for the local cavalry and as a 
jousting field for the tournaments, 
which were so popular at that time 
The second and third Wade Hamp- 
tons had an exercise track, for vhe 
Millwood and Woodland Stables, on 
the site of the present Nurses’ Hume 
of the Veterans’ Hospital. 

Today the track is at the Fair 
rrounds and is owned by the city. 
It was built in 1890 and the last 
legalized racing was held there from 
Thanksgiving until Christmas in 
1911. 

Tn 1926, 


when Clarence Buxton 


MAINE CHANCE FARM’S MR. BUSHER is also wintering at Columbia. This 
picture shows him at Belmont last summer after winning the National Stal- 


lion Stakes, Jockey Zufelt up. 


1800-1861: Washington at Char- 
leston, Congaree at Columbia, Pine- 
ville at St. Stephens, and Camden. 

At the end of the war, in 1783, 
the Jockey Club of South Carolina 
was revived and in February of that 
year The Revival Meeting was held 
in Charleston. At this meeting silks 
were worn by jockeys for the first 
time in America. The feature event, 
a race of three 4-mile heats, was won 
by Romulus which belonged to the 
Colonel Wade Hampton. His 
jockey wore pink 

In 1796 or 1791, when Newmarket 
was closed, the Jockey Club was dis- 
solved and a new one was formed 
with its membership enlarged io in- 
clude gentlemen from other com- 
munities in the state. Racing moved 
to the new Washington track also 
located at Charleston. From 1792 
until 1861 the Thoroughbred horse 
played a very important role in the 
social life of the state 

Now let us focus our attention on 
Columbia, which is today one of the 
leading winter .raining centers in 
South Carolina. Colonel Taylor pur- 
chased the land which the city is 
built upon for a rifle and an old 
horse! 

“Horse racing was one of the 
major sports of earliest Columbia,” 


first 
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and his prother arrived in Columbia 
looking for a place to establish win- 
ter training quarters for race horses, 
both the track and the _ buildings 
were in a sorry state of repair. The 
mayor of Columbia, at that time, was 
a gentleman of yision and judgment, 
Dr. L. B. Owens. He foresaw the 
value of winter training to Columbia 
as a permanent industry. With his 
hearty cooperation and sound advice, 
Mr. Buxton has been able to restore 
the track, repair the old stables, 
erect new ones, and establish a pro- 
fitable business. Training in Colum- 
bia yields better than $200,000 an- 
nually to the city, county, and state. 

The track, which is owned by the 
city, is leased to. Winter Stables, Inc. 
which is managed by Clarence Bux- 
ton. He has stable room for 236 
horses and there have been no vacan- 
cies this winter. 

Many horsemen agree that clima- 
tic conditions are ideal in Columbia 
for winter training. The hot sunny 
days are excellent for conditioning 
and the cold nights give the horses 
a fine rest after their strenuous days. 
All the trainers like the track, which 
is a mixture of sand and clay, be- 
cause it lends itself to a lot of bare- 
foot work. One trainer told me that 
he often does not shoe his horses all 
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BETTER SELF, BY BIMELECH—BEE MAC, by War Admiral, owned by 
King Ranch, and trained by Max Hirsch, pictured in front of the stable at 


Columbia. 


winter. 

Max Hirsch, one of the best known 
trainers in the world tuday, winters 
at Columbia. He operates a public 
stable and has about 40 horses in 
training for various owners. Mrs 
Eddie Legere, his secretary, is a fine 
trainer and often pinch hits for him. 
He thinks a good deal of Curandero, 
by Brazado—Ciencia, and considers 
him one. of his best 3-year-olds. This 
colt started in 3 races, won 2 and 
ran 3rd in the Hopeful. A filly nam- 
ed Barracoon, by *Heliopolis—Afri- 
can Star is developing to suit him. 
He is also training a filly named 
Charlotte Russe belonging to Frank 
Hampton and named for the famous 
mare of his great-grandfather, Col- 
onel Wade Hampton, II, which won 
large stakes at Charleston, Columbia, 
and Union, Long Island in 1836. This 
filly is by Amphitheatre—Two Bells, 
by *Blenheim II, so she has enough 
royal biood-in her veins to repeat 
the successes of her illustrious name- 
sake. 

Brookfield Stables, owned by Harry 
F. Isaacs and trained by D. W. 
Kerns, is the top money winning 
stable here this, winter. Trainer 
Kerns says that he has many young 
horses and must bring along a lot 
to make a showing this season. But 
he still has the standbys Imacomin, 
Istabet, Isa, and Istan, all stakes 
winners! The latter, by *Heliopolis 
—aArmy Colors, won 9 times includ- 
ing 2 stakes races, out of 20 starts. 
Trainer Kerns had a very good word 
to say about a filly, as vet unnamed, 
by War Relic—lIn-the-Purple. 

Maine Chance Farm, owned by 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Graham and train- 
ed by J. W. Smith who was with Col- 
onel Bradley for so many years, has 
wintered 28 horses here. The best 
known, Mr. Busher, is second choice 
to Blue Peter in the winter Derby 
Book. Trainer Smith seemed to be 
reasonably satisfied with his pro- 
gress. I saw him take his daily con- 
stitutional and his roll in the sand 
pile. Mr. Smith has since taken seven 
head to Hialeah. I was told that 
Myrtle Charm is enjoying a vaca- 
tion from the track grind at Spend- 
thrift Farm, Lexington, Kentucky, 
but will be picked up in time for the 
fall racing. This filly won 3 out of 4 
starts in 1948. Her only defeat was 
when ,Blue Peter, the colt of the 
year, beat her by a scant length in 
the Futurity. 

Cain Hoy Stables, owned by Harry 
F. Guggenheim and trained by Joe 
Kramer,,has a fine lot of 3-year-olds 
and some very promising youngsters. 
Trainer Kramer is much _ pleased 
with the way Dry Fly is working this 
winter. This speedy colt, by Chance 
Play—Boola Brook, by *Bull Dog, 
ran 2nd in the Albany but went lame 
in the Champagne and had to be 
withdrawn from training. When I 
saw him work he showed no signs 
of the trouble. The stable has a fine 
filly, Danger Ahead, by Head Play— 
Lady Beware, by *Bull Dog, which 
ran 3rd in the Astoria last year. 

Honeywell Farms stable, owned 
by James Deveney, Boston,, Mass., 
has but 3 horses here, but one of 
them is a filly, Fanuel Miss which 
was born on Patriots Day, April 19. 
She is by Teddy’s Comet—Crawfish. 
by Pilate, and is a half-sister to Fish 
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Fry. These horses 
Steve Hurley. 

Eddie Legere operates a _ public 
stable for four different owners. He 
is training 12 colts and fillies. The 
most promising seemed to be: a colt 
by *Heliopolis—Blossom Jane, by 
*Bull Dog, bred on C. E. Nelson’s 
farm near Baltimore, Md. and be- 
longing to R. Bruce Livie owner of 
Bobanet Stable; Blue Bar, by Carrier 
Pigeon——Marie Jean, owned by Al- 
fred Klee of New York City; and an 
unnamed filly, by Discovery out of a 
*Sir Gallahad III mare, belonging to 
E. Taylor Chewning of Washington, 
D.C. 

FE. S. Bromfield is operating a 
small public stable here. He has 
horses belonging to J. Warfield Rod- 
gers of Memphis, Tenn. The most 
promising filly in his stable is by 
Can't Wait—White Summits and is 
as yet unnamea. An older favorite is 
Peanut Vender which won once and 
was 2nd once out of 2 starts last 
season. ; 

S. Bernstein was in Flwrida but I 
finally got his man to admit that he 
has 10 horses in training, 8 of which 
belonged to Mr. Bernstein. 


> a 


Thoroughbreds 


Continued from Page Nine 


are trained by 


dispose of at panic prices. And every 
time there has been a sudden up- 
swing in the market, they have been 
caught in the middle of a cut-back. 
That old maxim, ‘‘When other peo- 
ple are selling, buy, and when other 
people are )uying, sell,’’ seems parti- 
cularly applicable. The figures show 
that since 1900, at least, there hasn’t 
been a possible wrong move which 
breeders haven't made. 

The sale averages have been tumb- 
ling ever since 1946, and it is a rea- 
sonable expectation that there will 
be a further drop this year, though 
hardly an important ,one. Anyway, 
it seems clear that when the drop 
comes, breeders will be ready for it 
with a record crop of foals. They 
will have spent the two previous 
years dismissing, as prophets’ of 
zloom, those who clamor against 
overproduction. Chances are they 
will agitate, as they did in 1941 and 
1942, for breeders’ awards. 

Whether *Sir Gallahad III’s feat 
in being the leading broodmare sire 
for six years in succession is a re- 
cord or not is not quite clear. Brood- 
mare sire records haven’t been kept 
very long; in fact they start in 1924. 
*Star Shoot was the leader that 
year, and he also led in 1925, 1926, 
1928, and 1929. There is a strong 
probability that he led in 1927, but 
no figures on the subject were kept 
that year, nor are any available be- 
fore 1924. 

*Star Shoot was an exceptionally 
prolific stallion—he once had 27 2- 
year-old winners out the same year, 
which no other stallion has ever ap- 
proached—and it was regarded as 
most remarkable that he could have 
as many as 94 producing daughters 
in the same year, as he did in 1925. 
But this is hardly close to *Sir Gal- 
lahad III’s record in 1948, when he 
had 130 daughters to produce win- 
ners. 
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Letters To The Editor 


Continued from Page Two 


what was going on. This is a pretty 
good idea. After a certain period 
of time, these young animals were 
taken over a course of various obs- 
tacles of about three miles in length. 
Perhaps 10 percent showed enough 
to warrant further training over 
jumps. A rather nice set-up from 
which to choose a show prospect that 
civilian owners can never afford. 

In much the same way, the Army 
riders were selected. There were 
hundreds from which to separate 
the wheat and chaff. Whereas Army 
riders had to have proven ability to 
get in a show ring, their counter- 
yart, the civilian, only needed the 
desire. Both had the urge. 

During a tour of duty in the past 
war, I had the opportunity to ride 
a number of horses at Fort Riley. 
There was Sunday afternoon com- 
petion and sometimes an after-sup- 
per show during he week. Under 
the prevailing F. E. I. rules, the 
best jumper won. This was also a 
pretty good idea. The judge, or 
judges, chose not particularly the 
best owned horse but the animal that 
performed the best. I believe this 
is Col. Tayloe’s contention, too. Fur- 
thermore, under these rules, horses 
classified as {‘green’”’ often jumped 
higher than 5 feet, a fact which is 
proof in the pudding that the ori- 
ginal schooling was correct. It was 
not unusual for the ‘“‘A’”’ horse to be 
jumping up to 6 feet to settle the is- 
sue of which was best, indoors or 
out. The present day civilian horse 
show rules do not put an animal to 
a real test of ability. The fat, shiny, 
good looking and well owned horse 
has the advantage. Why?—because 
that’s the way things are. 

Perhaps the trouble lies in today’s 
show ring conditions. After all there 
is very little glory and honor when 
your horse wins over 3’-6” or 4’ 
fences, conformation and way of go- 
ing notwithstanding. Who wants to 
take the effort to make a show 
horse— unless, of course, there is 
a profit somewhere along the line? 
There would undoubtedly be much 
more spectator and exhibitor inter- 
est in horse shows if all associations 
conformed to the F. E. I. rules. 
There could searcely be less. 

I like to watch horses as well as 
anyone, but I’d much prefer to see 
them negotiating Chinese gates, hog 
backs, barrels, banks, liverpools’ and 
other such tricky obstacles like quad- 
ruple in-and-outs, instead of the 
customary brush, post and rail and 
synthetic stone wall. Maybe it’s a 
good idea. 

Regards, 
A. A. Baldwin 
Dunridge Farm 
White Post, Virginia. 
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Point-to-Point Schedule 


Dear Editor: 
It’s getting around to the time of 


year when the spring point-to-points: 


should start getting talked about. I 
suggest that all the hunts intending 
to have a point-to-point get together 
and make a schedule. I also suggest 
that all races be over flaged courses 
and that any landowner in a hunt 
country be permitted to have any 
one in his or her employ be allowed 
to ride. If good locations for the 
course were found, admission could 
be charged for spectators, and I’m 
sure the hunt involved would bene- 
fit. By doing this a circuit could be 
formed and all owners would know 
where they stand and what to point 
at. 
Sincerely, 
R. V. Clark 

Middleburg, Virginia 





MILLER’S 1949 SADDLERY 

CATALOG SAVES YOU MONEY! 
A big, new, fully illustrated catalog 
that saves you plenty on the finest im- 
ported English saddlery, harness, track 
equipment, riding habits, boots and all 
“tack” needs, Write today for your 
FREE copy. 


MILLER HARNESS COMPANY, INC. 
Pept. MCrIPA, 123 KE Mth St, N. ¥. 10, M., ¥. 


Santa Anita 
Continued from Page Nine 


the victory stamped Olympia as a 
very high class colt indeed, perhaps 
not so much in what he beat, but 
in the brilliant way he did it. Hay- 
seed came from far back to finish 
2nd in front of Admiral Lea, with 
So La Ci 4th and Ocean Drive, run- 
ning an even race, 5th. It was the 
consensus of opinion after the race 
that Mr. Hooper has, if not a stran- 
gle hold on the Derby two weeks 
hence, something very close to it. 
Incidentally, trainer Ivan Parke is 
reported to have said he doesn’t 
know which is the better of the 
Hooper horses. That is a very in- 
teresting statement indeed and 
should give trainers of other Derby 
hopefuls something to think about 
during the next two weeks. 


It is interesting to note that this is 
the second stakes in a week to be 
won by the get of *Heliopolis. Ace 
Admiral winner of the Maturity on 
Jan. 29 igs also by that sire. 


Interest in the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap is rising steadily, but mosc people 
are awaiting the outcome of the 
San Antonio before talking about 
a definite choice. The San Antonio at 
1 1-8 miles is the last important 


test prior to the Handicap and should. 


throw some light on that event. 
Among those eligible for the San 
Antonio are Ace Admiral (the Ma- 
turity winner), Rose Beam, Dinner 
Gong, Quarter Pole, Vulcan’s Forge, 
Autocrat, On Trust, Stepfather and 
War Trophy. It doesn’t seem likely 
all of them will start, but even if 
half those mentioned go to the post, 
we will have a much better idea of 
what is to be expected when the big 
day comes around. 


It seems a foregone conclusion 
that the Handicap favorite will come 
from the above list, but we are like- 
ly to have a big field and some others 
may come in for consideration as 
the day approaches. Cosmic Bomb, 
*Miss Grillo, See-tee-see, Rialto and 
Shim Malone, to mention only a few. 


As this is written we are inclined 
to favor the chances of Ace Admiral, 
On Trust, Rose Beam, Stepfather, 
Vulean’s Forge and Quarter Pole, 
if he comes up to the race in top 
condition. However, we have no 
intention of exposing our favorite 
neck at this time, but we will put 
our opinion on the line before the 
fateful day. Through some slight 
knowledge of horseflesh, form, the 
position of certain planets, and the 
ebb and flow of tides, we hope to 
nail down the winner. There will 
be absolutely no charge for this valu- 
able information, it is free—free as 
the wind. 











PETERSKI 


Bay, 1936 


Winner of FOUR of his SEVEN starts: 


@ MARYLAND HUNT CUP 
@ @ RADNOR HUNT CUP 
@ @ @ GLOUCESTER FOXHUNTERS PLATE 
@ @ @ @ CHESHIRE BOWL 


Only out of the money once in his career over timber; also 
3rd in Maryland Hunt Cup 1946—3rd in Louie Leith 
Memorial 1948. 


Fee: $200—Return Privilege 


HERMITAGE FARM 


W. BURLING COCKS 
Chester County 





Unionville Pennsylvania 





























It’s a fact! A list of consistent users of 
Horse Vigorton reads like Who’s Who 
in the Horse World. Leading horsemen 
appreciate sparkle, stamina and spirit. 
These are natural results of feeding the 
blended vitamins, minerals, trace ele- 
ments and live cell yeast in Horse 
Vigorton. It’s easy to feed—horses “‘go 
for it.’’ Horse Vigorton in concentrated 
form is packed in a convenient, sturdy 
Fibre-pac container. Order today from 
your dealer or write direct. 


25 pounds__..$9.75 50 pounds___$15.00 
100 pounds____$24.00 
(Express or freight charges prepaid 
in U. S. A.) 
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ALL DAY 


CHESTNUT STALLION * NO.1 FAMILY ° 1941 


A winner at 3, 4 and 6 and of over $15,000 ® Holds track 
record for 134 mi. at Jamaica ® He is a 3% brother to 
Stymie and also combines blood of Equipoise with two 
crosses of Man o’War in three generations ® Ample 
facilities for boarding mares ® Fee: Private contract. 


STANDING AT 


SKIDDAW FARM 


JOHNSVILLE, PENNA. 


J. NEWTON HUNSBERGER, JR. 
HATBORO 427 R1 OR PHILADELPHIA NE 4-100 
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RIDING 





The Development of Riding As An Art 





The Significance of Baucher, Fillis, 
And the Comte d’Aure Placed In the 
Perspective of Historical Tradition 





Dr. Guatav Rau 








An American rider- reading a dis- 
cussion about Baucher and Fillis in 
his sporting paper must find it diffi- 
cult to grasp the real significance of 
these two men, who for decades 
caused the greatest possible confu- 
sion in the equestrian circles of 
Europe. 

Only he who knows the history, 
the tradition, and the aims of the 
European art of riding can properly 
evaluate these two horsemen. Even 
among European riders there are 
few who understand the true posi- 
tion which Baucher and Fillis occu- 
pied in the long development of the 
art of riding. How can one expect 
an American rider, unburdened as 
he is by European equestrian tradi- 
tions, to understand. 

Though the literature covering 
the subject of riding has grown to 
“sizable proportions, it still lacks a 
logical History of Riding in which 
each master, who contributed to it, 
is put in his proper place. For years 
certain men have tried to put dress- 
age riding—that is, the artful rid- 
ing—on a broader basis in America 
without having met with too much 
success. One must appreciate the 
difficulties which such endeavors 
meet. Americans are intensely pra- 
ctical people and their riding is of 
a practical nature too. It follows 
broadly along four lines: 

1. Hunting. The exalted position 
which the U. §. A. occupies in this 
field is exemplified by the unique 
and unexcelled series of articles by 
Mason Houghland, which recently 
appeared in The Chronicle. 

2. Racing 

3. Polo 

4. Pleasure riding, show riding, 
jumping. 

Many Americans have also been 
exposed in one way or another to 
European dressage riding. At vari- 
ous times, first class public demon- 
strations could be seer in the U. S. 
A., as for instance in 1932 at Los 
Angeles, when the French Comman- 
dant Lesage won the great Olympic 
Dressage Test on his wonderful geid- 
ing Taine. 

With a certain justification, how- 
ever, the American rider asks him- 
self of what practical yalue it would 
be for him if his horse could show in 
the classical manner the Piaffe, the 
Passage, Pirouettes, or other evolu- 
tions of advanced dressage. One must 
point out to him that those move- 
ments represent the highest step on 
the ladder of equitation, the perfec- 
tion of the art itself, and that one 
owns such a horse in order to enjoy 
it in the same sense that one enjoys 
a masterful painting or a magnificent 
culpture. However, the higher dress- 
age, if done correctly, is nothing 
more than the natural movements of 
the horse developed to perfection 
through. painstaking gymnastic train- 
ing, just as a runner or an ice-skater 
reaches perfection only gradually. 
One must not mistake this dressage 
for the Haute Ecole of the circus, in 
which the horse, usually through 
tricks, is induced to execute certain 
steps which are pleasing to the pub- 
lic but mostly not useful to its own 
development. The correct dressage, 
however, develops the horse through 
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a natural gymnastic so that at each 
stage of its development it can find 
useful employment as a hunter, a 
jumper, or a military charger, and 
at the highest stage, as a dressage 
horse. Throughout the centuries, it 
has been much debated what the 
best method for such training might 
be. Just as the art of painting has 
again and again produced new 
schools of thought, so have new sys- 
tems been constantly advanced 
throughout the history of the art of 
riding. In the latter, however, one 
has today reached universal under- 
standing that the desideratum is the 
gymnastically suppled horse whose 
muscles and joints are completely 
relaxed and thus entirely at the dis- 
posal of the rider. That such general 
understanding could be reached is 
due primarily to the international 


.horse shows in Europe which reached 


their pinnacle in the last twenty 
years in the dressage tests of the 
Olympic Games. 

With the general acceptance of 
this goal: the completely suppled and 
balanced horse, strengthened through 
natural and systematic gymnastic, 
the systems of Baucher and Fillis 
fell automatically into discard. 

Baucher and Fillis were both tre- 
mendously able riders. Both trained 
their horses in the Haute Ecole, each 
according to his own personal con- 
ception. Each was a genius in his 
own way. But, both made the same 
mistake: they advertised to the 
whole world their highly personal 
systems, designed to suit their own 
specific purpose and their own un- 
usual ability, as new general systems. 

Baucher overflexed his horses to 
an extent that they could, and upon 
occasions would, bite their chests. 
However, he was careful to maintain 
sufficient impulsion forward. Such 
carriage is all right in a circus, but 
just imagine what would happen in 
the hunting field if one tried to gal- 
lop and jump with horses which had 
their heads on their chests and their 
necks curved like snakes! However, 
people were fascinated by Baucher 
and his riding, and his system was 
given a trial by the French Cavalry, 
only to be rejected. 

Fillis, an Englishman who spent 
most of his life in France, went to 
the other extreme after having seen 
Baucher’s failure. He demanded an 
excessively high head carriage of his 
horses. Though they were properly 
flexed at the poll, the neck was car- 
ried so high that the harmonious in- 
teraction between neck and_ back 
muscles was disturbed. Only Fillis 
himself was able to overcome or 
counteract the drawbacks of his sys- 
tem and to use it to perfection. He 
had many pupils but he left not one 
who even faintly approached his own 
perfection. With every step of the 
horse Fillis renewed the elevation of 
the head and the flexion of the neck. 
However, from a rational method of 
dressage, one must demand that the 
neck become relatively fixed at the 
withers so that the rein effects are 
always evenly transmitted. 

Fillis had a great sponsor in 
France: Clemenceau. Due to the lat- 
ter’s efforts a commission of high 
ranking, brilliant French cavalry 
officers was appointed to test his 
system. The commission reported 
that it had the highest admiration 
for the personal ability of Fillis, 
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that, however, as a system it was un- 
suited for military riding. 

Both systems, but above all that 
of Baucher, were types of equitation 
which gave brilliant results in circus 
exhibitions. It‘is also a matter of 
history, and fact, that both men were 
brilliant riders. However, considered 
in the light of rational, general dress- 
age, their mistakes and the fallacies 
in their methods can be _ clearly 
shown, for we have their books ex- 
plaining their systems. Both methods 
were characterized through certain 
external features such as overflexion 
or elevated head carriage. The criter- 
ion for a correctly ridden horse, how- 
ever, is not some fixed exterior form, 
but balance, suppleness, and smooth- 
ness, which automatically give each 
horse its own proper form. 

We know of greater and brighter 
stars in the history of riding, men 
who have created something lasting 
by building on old and proved prin- 
ciples and adding to them. The merit 
of having carefully preserved the 
system of a really rational art of rid- 
ing through the last two centuries 
belongs primarily to the French and 
the Germans. The Germans gave 
proof of the correctness of their 
method at the Olympic Games of 
1936 when they won all the eques- 
trian competitions. 

The French proved theirs at the 
1932 Olympic Games where Comman- 
dant Lesage of the Cadre Noir of 
Saumur won the great Dressage Test. 
The French art finds a pure and 
noble expression through the Cadre 
Noir; this unique group is composed 
of the staff of riding instructors of 
the French Cavalry School. It has no 
equal in the history of riding. Re- 
peatedly, it has put on demonstra- 
tions in foreign countries, the: last 
time in 1938 in Berlin. 

Of the many great riders of the 
last two centuries the Comte d’Aure 
was without question the most emin- 
ent. He possessed the faculty as a 
rider, as well as a teacher, to adapt 
the great French tradition of the 
past to the requirements of modern 
times. Fach word he wrote is still 
valid today. Of course, he too had to 
fight against new systems and circus 
riders, but he defended the correct 





system in a superior and exceedingly 
impressive manner. One can call him 
the god of the French art of riding, 
and his appearance on a horse train- 
ed by him was god-like. No rider be- 
fore nor after him radiated such bril- 
liance! ; 

His fundamental work is. the 
Traite d’Equitation of which the first 
edition appeared in 1833 in Paris, 
and the fourth in 1870. 

As the riding pace increased and 
riding after hounds, as well as hunt 


racing, became more and more popu- . 


lar in France, and as the cavalry was 
made more flexible and maneuver- 
able, the Comte d’Aure had no diffi- 
culty in adapting the old established 
French principles of dressage to the 
new demands. 

The high esteem in which the 
Comte was neld by his contemporar- 
ies is attested to by the fact that he 
was equerry for two French kings 
and one French emperor, namely*for 
Louis XVIII, Karl X, and Napoleon 
III. Above all, however, he was chief 
riding instructor at the French Cav- 
alry School. For half a century he in- 
fluenced in a decisive manner not 
only French military but also French 
civilian riaing. 

To give our readers « better under- 
standing of the Comte’s significance 
in the historic development of the 
art of riding it seems best to quote 

Continued on Page Seventeen 
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ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 
ROYAL OAKS STABLES 
County Line Road, Deerfield, Mlinois 
Phones, Northbrook 299 and 
Highland Park 3223 
Importer of Irish and Canadian 
hunters. We take in aorses to fit for 
the show ring or the hunting field. 
Life’s experience in the British Isles 
and America. Teaching riding a 
specialty. If you are having difficulty 
with your horse, let us help you. 





STANLEY LUKE FARM 
Established in 1923 
Hunters, Jumpers and Show Horses 
Horses taken to board, train and 
show 
La Grange, Illinois 
La Grange 1720-Y-2 





INDIANA 


FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Hunters 
Open Jumpers. 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown 
MAX BONHAM, Trainer and Mgr. 
R. R. No. 2 Carmel, Indiana. 
Phone 204 





KANSAS 


KANSAS SOMERSET STABLES 
Joe Mackey & Son 
Hunters - Jumpers - Polo Ponies 
Horses taken ys Train, Board and 


ow. 
Box 156, Overland Park, Kansas 
Telephone: Hedrick 0241 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*  SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mer. 
Tel. Wycombe 2681 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
Thoroughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 


VALLEY FORGE FARM 
Valley Forge, Pa. 
Hunters and Jumpers 
Horses Broken and Schooled 
Tel. Berwyn 0718 


BET-PEG STABLE 
25 Large, Modern Box Stalls 
Indoor Ring 
Training and Schooling 
2-year-olds Hunters and Jumpers 
Godfrey Road, Ithan, Penna. 
BETTY and PEGGY MILLS 
Wayne 3050 


VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLIFTON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush and Show 
Prospects 
All Ages 




















Berryville Virginia 


Conformation and Working Hunters 
Open Jumpers that are ready to win 
in any company. 

JOE GREEN 
Route 15 





Warrenton 
Telephone 878 


Virginia 





OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand 

Phone—Gates 3 








HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and 
Show Prospects 
Marshall. Va. Marshall 5467 





TIPPERARY STABLE 
Made and Green Hunters 
Show Prospects 
Imported Canadian Hunters 
JACK PRESTAGE 

Virginia 


Boyce, Tel. 15-3 
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Friday, February 11, 1949 


Noted French Artist 
Paints With Skill 
Equal To Landseer 





Alfred de Dreux, whose painting 
Riding In The Woods Of Boulogne 
appears on the cover of The Chroni- 
cle this week, is one of the rarest of 
the 18th and 19th sporting pain- 
ters. He painted in London in 1850 
and was at that time very much in 
yozue among the sporting gentry of 
the early Victorian era. 

For a time his work was obscure 
and little heard of, but a very de- 
finite revival set in about 1930 
and since then the works of de Dreux 
have been greatly admired by sports- 
men both here and abroad, In his 
early years de Dreux studied under 
the famous French artist, Gericault, 
and he painted every important per- 
sonage in France. While in Eng- 
land he painted for Queen Victoria 
and did a number of the well known 
personages of the day. 

de Dreux has all of the splendid 
photographic technique of that great 
painter, Landseer, and has 
in addition the rare light touch of 
the portrait painter. The shine and 
light on this horse bespeaks volumes 
for the skill of a horseman’s eye. 
The manner in which the lady hand- 
les her reins, the attention to the 
tack and riding clothes is of a quality 
that cannot fail to draw approval 
from sportsmen. In the action, 
erace, and spirit of this portrait, we 
see the true artist at work who has 
blended his likeness with the move- 
ment of a sporting picture and added 
to it a background that for detail 
and softness of line is the equal of 
Stubbs himself. 
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animal 


a few passages from his famous 
book: 

“In studying the styles of riding 
of different countries one finds that 
it varies according to the use which 
is made of the horse. In England, 
for instance, hunting and racing are 
widely practiced. In these, speed is 
the essential factor. The English, 
therefore, emphasize fast gallops in 
the training of their young horses. 
That puts the horses more on the 
shoulders than on the haunches and 
they often get a little hard-mouthed. 
Thus, the forehand suffers more 
wear than the hindquarters and is 
used up quicker. 


“The Germans work very much in 


riding halls, and they train their 
horses primarily for military pur- 
poses. That gives them less speed 


but horses which are pleasant to ride. 
They put their horses on the haun- 
ches, which gives them balance and 
a good carriage. They have’ very 
good mouths. 

“We French must strive for a 
mean between the English and the 
German styles and adopt the good 
of each. We have worked our horses 
almost exclusively and too much in 
small rings and have deprived them 
thereby of the opportunity to deve- 
lop a free way of going outside in 
the field. A moderate pending of the 
haunches is good, but there is no 
advantage in overdoing it or in over- 
flexing and producing unnatural, 
shortened gaits. On the contrary, we 
must train and educate our pupils to 
make the best use of their horses for 


present day requirements at fast 
gaits. 

“Our old principles shall be main- 
tained. However, we must modify 
them and adapt them to our modern 
needs. 

“The art must be simplified. We 
must not strive for only exalted gaits 
and forced movements, which today 
could serve only to demonstrate the 
patience and ability of the trainer. 
To the contrary: today, the art shall 
serve us to develop the free gaits of 
the horse and to help it unfold, as if 
by its own free will, its innate quali- 
ties and abilities. 

““Any other interpretation does not 
serve us; it, would only point up 
such riders as insist on showmanship. 

“We must rid the art of all char- 
latanry, we must keep it natural and 
not tie it down to rules which no one 
can comprehend and apply. 

“A sound instinct must be the 
basis for our art. A trainer will ac- 
complish the desired results only 


when he clearly recognizes’ the 
horse’s individual traits, its strong 


and its weak points. He must have 
the ability to judge what road, in 
view of its conformation, character, 
and innate abilities, will bring it to 
the highest state of development. 
“We want a simple, clear, and 
positive art of riding, unburdened by 
the unnecessary trivialities of past 


ages.” 

Today one is scarcely able to ima- 
gine how accomplished the old 
French and German masters like 


d’Aure, Seeger, and Steinbrecht real- 
ly were, and what technique, finesse, 
and equestrian tact they possessed! 
The various cruelties so often em- 
ployed by unqualified persons trying 
themselves at dressage, would have 
disturbed the old masters greatly. 
Their art lived on best in the Cadre 
Noir of Saumur which seemed to be 
at its peak at the beginning of 
World War [. The great French and 
German masters of the past used 
their aids with tremendous finesse 
and discretion and had an 
lievable, almost magnetic influence 
on horses. Even earlier de la Guer- 
iniere rode his horses so finely that 
the weight of the reins alone suffi- 
ced to obtain and maintain flexion. 

From the book of the Comte 
d’Aure we can learn how far the art 
and influence of an equestrian genius 
can really go. At one point he writes: 

“Between the years of 1818 and 
1840 I rode, without large prepara- 
tions, more than forty English Thor- 
oughbred stallions, winners of great 
races, who had never been inside a 
riding hall. Up to then, they had 
only known racing and never had 
had a curb bit in their mouths. These 
horses were at once just as supple 
and easy to ride as Arabian horses. 
Of these horses I name only Snail, 
Eastham, Napoleon, Pick Pocket, and 
above all Tigris, the most pheno- 
menal horse, as far as elegance and 
quality are concerned, which I have 
ridden in all my life. He came from 
England covered with the laurels of 
great race victories. He was led into 
the riding hall of the stud Le Pin, 
where I mounted him. After seven 
or eight colossal bucks which I let 
him have without restraining him, 
he calmed down, became .attentive, 
and ended by heeding my most dis- 
creetly conveyed demands. After half 
an hour he went in the most beau- 
tiful collected gallop. 

“Bylau, a son of Napoleon, bred 
in the stud Le Pin, won some big 
races on September 17 and 18, 1839 
in Paris. On September 28, he was 
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1933. 


Foaled March 10, 1941. 


ed March 17, 1947. 





THOROUGHBREDS 


3 BROODMARES: 
LANGDON’S MARY (342919) by Sun Charmer, out of Parmachenee 
Belle, foaled April 16, 1934. In foal to Fox Brush by Gallant Fox. 


WESTVIEW (335029) by Sun Charmer out of Margo. 
In foal to Joe Ray by Infinite. 


SAMBELLA (410720) by Sammie, by Man o’War, out of Chance Belle. 
In foal to Lianero. 


2 COLTS 
QUAKER FOX (472450) by Fox Brush, out of Langdon’s Mary. 
A very promising colt. 


BAY COLT by Joe Ray, out of Sambella. 
Apply to: 


Ralph H. Walter 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


Foaled April 5, 


Foal- 


Foaled June 10, 1948. 
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returned to Le pin. On October ist 
I rode him in the riding hall for the 
first time. On October 5th he went 
with the precision and suppleness of 
an old horse. I could name other 
horses with which I had the same 
result. I mention this only to em- 
phasize that the same training 
methods which made great. racers 
of these horses, made also excellent 
dressage horses of them. However, 
in order to make such rapid progress 
it is necessary to find horses which, 
as far as balance and conformation 
are concerned, are really perfect, as 
the above named have been. Such 
horses one finds easiest among the 
top ranking race horses. With them 
one progresses in two weeks as far 
as one would in a whole year with 
unsuited horses—that is, those with- 
out harmony in structure and bal- 
ance.”’ 

So much for the Comte d’Aure 
and his views on dressage. In clos- 
ing we should perhaps mention that 
the two great predecessors of d’Aure 
who before him defended and pre- 
served the French System were Du 
Paty de Clam and de la Gueriniere. 
The former was the first who scien- 
tifically analyzed the problem of 
riding and particularly the eorrect 





RIDING 


seat of the rider. His book La Science 
et art de l’Equitation appeared 
around 1774 and was awarded high- 
est praise by the French Academy 
of Science. To de la Gueriniere be- 
longs the distinction of having been 
the first one to have actually taught 
the correct seat and the modern 
principles of riding and dressage. 
He is considered the father of mod- 
ern dressage and the Comte d’Aure 
its brightest star. 

(Kditor’s note: Various articles, 
including those by Major George de 
Roaldes, have been published in The 
Chronicle in recent months about 
Baucher, Filles, and d’Aure. This ex- 
cellent article by Dr. Gustav Rau was 
translated from the original German 


by Mr. Hermann Friedlaender and 
sent to us by him. 
For many years Dr. Rau was 


editor in chief of the horse magazine, 
Sankt George. Later, he was appoint- 
ed director genera! of the Prussian 
Administration of Studs, but was 
dismissed from this post under Hit- 
ler. However, he was called hack to 
head the German Equestrian Olym- 
pic Committee. He is now director of 
the stallion depot, Dillenburg, and 
is also chairman of the German 
Horse Show Association.) 
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For Sale 


HORSES 


Bay gelding, 
Registered 


> 


16.0 hands, 3 
Thoroughbred by Rene 
Inhale. Sound, well broken and 
gentle. Top middleweight show o1 
steeplechase prospect. K,. M. Schif- 
fer, Route 2, Sheridan, Wyoming. 

2-4-2t chg 


years. 





Well mannered,- Half-bred hunter, 
4 years old. Has been hunted with 


recognized pack 2 seasons. P. L. 
Davidson, 1420 Walnut Street, Phil- 


adelphia 2, Penna. 2-11-4t chg 





Good working gentleman’s hunter. 
Nine years old, 16.0 hands. Hunted 
recognized hunts since 1943. Abso- 
lutely sound, clever. Drives; two 
bridles; ‘‘Little Joe’’ saddle; size 
38 pink coat; size 9 hunt boots. All 
included for $700. to a good refer- 
enced home. Box FD, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Virginia. 1t pd. 





Steeplechase and timber prospect. 
5-year-old bay gelding by Young 
Native out of imported mare. This 
good-looking big horse has hunted 
sensibly this season and is a brilliant 
jumper, bold’ and slashing but safe 
as a church. Can be seen and tréed 
by appointment at Frank Cook’s 
Meadow Court Stable, East Norwich, 
Long Island, telephone Oyster Bay 
6-1337. 2-11-2t che. 


VANS - TRAILERS 


Hartman Horse Coaches. Two- 
horse single and tandem wheels on 
display at our Perkasie Plant and 
Show Room. Prices and literature on 
request. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Hartman Trailer Manufacturing 
Company, Perkasie, Penna. Tel. Per- 
kasie 585. 4-30 tf ch. 











DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers P. O. 
Box 96, Upperville, Virginia. 1-9-tf. 








Labrador Retrievers. Puppies for 
sale. Bred for Bench and Field. Mrs. 
A. A, Baldwin, White Post, Va. 

1.-10-tf 





Norwich Terriers, (not Jones) 
puppies for sale. Mrs. D. M. Spen- 
cer, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 1-28-5t chg. 





Beagles. Two couple young dog 
hounds, 14’. Wolver Beagles, Mid- 
dleburg, Va. 1t pd. 





Miniature French Poodle puppies. 
Top breeding including predominate- 
ly gray bloodlines. E. V. Z. Lane, 
Berryville, Va. 

1t chg. 


No classifieds accepted after the Friday 





HAMSTERS 
Hamsters. Ideal pets, complete 
with cage. Mrs. A. A. Baldwin, White 
Post, Virginia. 12-31-tf-c 
HORSES 
M. F. H. in South wants three 
‘chasers for point-to-point races in 
May. Will lease or buy. Box JN; 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 
1-28-3t che. 





BOARDING AND TRAINING 


Horses boarded and trained. Large 


box. stalls. Riding Instructions 
given. Near Gwynedd-Whitemarsh 
Hunts, Ederllyn Stables, Benjamin 


F. Hitchens, Jr. Gypsy Hill Road, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. Telephone Am- 
bler 205-J4. 1t pd. 


POSITION 


Working stable manager thorough- 





ly experienced with hunters, polo 
ponies and broodmares. Good in- 
structor, wishes job with club, pri- 
vate stable or riding school. Would 
take job at a school or resort. Mid- 
dle-aged and single. Box F. F. The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1t pd. 





Housekeeper-secretary, Mature. 
cultured woman. Experience: man- 
aged large country home, owner now 
deceased; also Virginia estate. Abil- 
ities include all phases household 
management, supervision of help, 
typing. Excellent references. Box 
FE, The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 

1t chg. 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


Three scarlet hunting coats, boys, 
sizes 10, 12 and 14. Write Dr. J. A. 





Shield, 212 West Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 2-11-2t chg. 





HELP 


Position open for married man to 
take entire charge of my small stable 
of hunters. I am particularly in- 
terested in the making and break- 
ing of young stock. Please write 

*full particulars as to qualifications 
and experience. Comfortable living 
quarters and a permanent position 
are are open to the right man, Mrs. 
O. A. Shaw McKean, South Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 4-11-2t chg. 


A. H. S. A. office has interesting 
position for horsewoman. Bookkeep- 
ing, maintaining records of shows 
and individual horses. Five days. 
Write: Room 617, 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 1t chg. 











POLO 


Polo Match For Damon Runyon Fund 





Eastern All-Stars Team Will Play Miami 
In Benefit Game At Squadron A Armory 
On Washington’s Birthday 





William F. Goodrich 


The indoor polo game of the de- 
cade is coming up at the Squadron 
A armory on Washington’s birthday. 
The reason for the match is tne 
Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer 
Fund. Each year the Squadron A 
Association plays.a benefit game for 
some worthy cause, and this year, 
the committee headed by Lyman T. 
Whitehead, Jr., chose to turn over 
the entire profits to the Runyon 
fund. 

With Del Carroll, no. 1, Mike 
Phipps, uo. 2, and George Oliver, 
back, the Miami trio is the highest 
handicapped side to ride indoors in 
a long, long time. It adds up to 26- 
goals and snould rate in the, all-time 
ratings as a unit. : 

The Bastern All-Stars team which 
will oppose Miami has not been sel- 
ected though the squad seems @ cinch 
and will yndoubtedly look like this: 
Al Parsells, no 1; Buddy Combs, no. 
2; and Billy Nicholls, back; with 
Paul Miller in reserve. The Parsellis- 
Combs-Nicholl uwnit rates 22 goals. 

To insure a packed house _the 
Squadron A Association has decided 
not to raise the regular weekly ad- 
mission price of $1.50. 

“Squadron A fans fans,” said 
Whitehead, “and all polo fans for 
that matter, are entitled to see the 
best in polo. They have patronized 
Squadron A all season and we want 
them to come to the armory on 
Washlington’s birthdayday at no ad- 
ditional cost.” 

Carroll is coming in from Chicago 
for the February 22 game. He is at 
present starring for Arlington 
Farms. Oliver and phipps will come 
up from Florida. 

We canvassed a few veteran play- 
ers as to which team they thought 
would win the match. 

“It’ll be a toss up,” said Henry 
Lewis, III, Meadow Brook club play- 


er. 

“If the Eastern All-Stars get the 
breaks they may win easily,” said 
Johnny Pflug. 

Walter Nichols, younger brother 
of Billy, said, “If I had to make up 
my mind in a hurry I'd pick the 
Eastern All-Stars.” 

No matter which side wins the 
fans will see top players in action 
and will undoubtedly talk about it 
wherever the railbirds gather in 
years to come. 

We believe one of the finest games 
of the 1948-49 campaign was played 
last Saturday at the Madison avenue 
ring. The Squadron A team of Paul 
Miller, Al Parsells, and Billy Rand 
beat Red Bank by 13 to 11 for the 
second straight week. It was a well 
played game and the Lewis, Combs, 
Pflug combination has asked for a 
3rd crack at the Squadron A team. 

Parsells sparked the Squadron A 
attack with § goals. Four of them 
were banged up against the wall in 
the last half. The no. 1 play of Mil- 
ler was fine and his 5 goals came at 
the most opportune moments. Two 
of the last 3 goals were scored by 
him. Rand rode well at the back posi- 
tion and handled the Red Bank on- 
slaughts with skill. 

This game was tied 5 times. Red 
Bank led midway of the 2nd period 
until a shot by Miller gave Squadron 
A its first lead, 6 to 5. Then Pflug 
and Combs both scored, sending the 
teams into the 15 minute intermis- 
sion 7 to 6 in favor of Red Bank. 

The gap was widened when a shot 
by Lewis scored at the outset of the 
third period. Parsells tied the count 
at 8-8 with a mid-ring backhand 
shot and a 25-yard penalty shot. 
Parsells’ 3rd marker of the period 
put his team ahead by 9 to 8, a lead 
the Squadron never relinquished. 
Lewis played well at the no. 1 posi- 
tion and scored 4 times. Pflug is 
playing pre-war polo. 

The first game of the doublehead- 
er was between the Ramapo Red 
Devils and the Squadron A Falcons. 
Ramapo won, 6 to 5, in 2 minutes 
of a sudden death overtime period. 
Both teams were handicapped at 6 
goals but played 10-goal polo. 

The winning team was made up of 
George Lacks, Billy Yivisaker, and 
Bob Ackerman. Four of the winning 


goals were scored by Ylivisaker, Yale 
captain of two seasons ago. Walter 
Devereux, Walter Nicholls, and Joe 
Olmsted played for Squadron A, Dev- 
ereux and Nicholls scored 2 goals 
each and the 5th was credited as a 
pony goal. 
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Santa Bashers Team 
Defeats San Mateo In 
Fast Game, 9 To 8 


Arthur Little, Jr. 

For several weeks we’ve had lum- 
bago, or something, from this ‘‘un- 
usual’’ weather which forced post- 
ponement of all polo games in Cali- 
fornia. Then leaden skies cleared, 
the good old sun came out again and 
we watched Arthur Perkins ride out 
on a Santa Barbara field—and that 
nearly killed us. 

We hasten to add that the sight 
nearly killed us—-with nostalgia. 
We've had the same feeling, sort of 
a glorious loneliness for the days of 
our youth, when we drive through 
the tantalizing smoke of a bonfire— 
you know what we mean—autumn 
leaves burning somewhere, any- 
where, with a hint of frost in the 
air—a pleasant sniff-whiff of school- 
days and chestnuts—but we are di- 
gressing from polo! 

Be that as it may (comma) there 
was Arthur Perkins, well-forward in 
the saddle in his familiar alert- 
posture, kicking his pony over the 
boards and schooling the mount a 
a little as he cantered out to line 
up at his usual No. 3 position for the 
throw-in———It might have been yes- 
terday at Midwick; at Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs; or even on famed 
International Field on Long Island. 
Yet, if the truth will out, it was two 
decades ago that this veteran-player 
held down the important pivot-post 
on tha celebrated Midwick Four (the 
late Teddy Miller, Eric Pedley, Per- 
kins, and Carlton F. Burke) that 
rode East and galloped off with the 
National Open Championship at 
Meadowbrook. Perkins, Sr., was 8- 
goals then as is his son, Peter, to- 
day. 

If that dates him (and us) make 
the most of it. Arthur Perkins won’t 
mind, not only be :ause he is a good 
sport, but because he is still a com- 
paritively young man as polo gé6es 
just as are quite a few other promin- 
ent sportsmen, active today, who 
were playing top polo twenty years 
ago. A veteran team of Neil S. Mc- 
Carthy, Eric Pedley, Elmer J. Boe- 
seke, Jr., and Earl W. Hopping, for 
instance, might be a tough combina- 
tion to beat in any club polo if 
properly mounted. Eric Tyrell-Mar- 
tin, Aidan Roark, the Balding bro- 
thers, R. E. Strawbridge, Jr., Sey- 
mour Knox, George Pope, Paul But- 
ler, Gerald Dempsey, Harry East— 
yes, even the great Cecil Smith— 
and Carl Crawford and Red Guy— 
all are examples of the oid adage 
that the galloping game is one com- 
petitive sport in which, regardless of 
age, one can fall back on one’s form, 
provided one has it to rely upon. At 
the risk of being presumptuous, even 
your correspondent, believe it or not, 
has a secret hope of someday, some- 
how, being sort of an old, steady 
back again—if he ever finds himself 
in the surprising status of making 
more money than his groom. 

Meanwhile the pace steps up 
along the West Coast this month in 
club polo and especially for Santa 
Barbara, still unbeaten after four 
inter-city games with Beverly Hills. 
It will be a hectic grind for them to 
keep up this surprising winning 
streak. With the early-season prac- 
tice sessions out of the way, South- 
land players and mounts will settle 
down for the final eight weeks in the 
stretch drive for inter-circuit and 
local tournaments which precede the 
High Goal play later on. 

Santa Barbara ran up its 4th 
straight victory on Sunday, Jan. 30, 
on Fleischmann Field, when (with 
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—_— Sketches 
Of Members of -Fort 
Jackson Polo Club 


J. O. Safford 

Inasmuch as this is the only polo 
team in the Southeast representing 
a unit of the United States Army I 
believe that a thumbnail sketch of 
the players will be of interest to the 
readers of The Chronicle. The Fort 
Jackson Polo Club was organized 
December 14, 1948, and the Charter 
members were Major Winston Jones, 
president; ist Lt. Floyd Chadwick, 
secretary and treasurer; Col. Tom 
Matlack, U. §. A. retd., field captain; 
Col. Paul Miller coach; Capt. Carroll 
Garretson, public relations; Capt. 
Everett Floyd, and Maj. Sam Hol- 
land. 

Colonel Tom E. Matlack (Long 
Tom) learned his polo at Michigan 
State University from 1934 to 1938. 
He was ordered to active duty with 
the 4th Cavalry, Fort Meade, South 
Dakota and played on the regimental 
team. During the last war he com- 
manded the 6th Cav. Squadron, the 
probing finger for General George 
Patton. The team practices on his 
country estate near Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Major Jones was a member of the 
University of Oklahoma polo quartet, 
where he learned a fundementally 
sound game. During World War II 
he played tag with the Japs on the 
Phillipine Islands, commanded a 
brigade of Negrito mountain troops 
and acted as the liason officer that 
arranged the American landings on 
Luzon. 

Major Sam Holland hails from 
Fort Worth, Texas and played his 
first real polo with the Fort Francis 
E. Warren, Wyoming, Freebooters. 
He also played with the Broadmoor 
Country Club Polo Team of Colorado 
Springs and the Denver Polo Team. 

Captain Everett Floyd was a mem- 
ber of the George Miller Club of San 
Antonio, Texas, prior to World War 
II, and met some high goal players 
in competition. He is developing 
very well as a Number 2. 

1st. Lieutenant Floyd §S. Chad- 
wick is the youngest member of the 
team. He is an ‘“‘army brat’”’ and has 
been crawling on and off ponies all 
his life. He is an aggressive rider, an 
indefatigable player, and a nice 
youngster who should go far if he 
continues to improve as he has this 
fall. 

Captain Carroll C. Garretson is a4 
“beginner” as a polo player but is an 
excellent horseman and should learn 
rapidly. He owns a stock ranch in 
Florida and may be seen about Jack- 
son on a_ full-blooded 4-year-old 
Arabian stallion he raised-himself. 

It would be -unfitting to close with- 
out a word about Colonel Paul Mil- 
ler, coach. He is the senior National 
Guard instructor in South Carolina 
with offices in the State Office Build- 
in the Capitol. It was he who intro- 
duced polo to Columbia ten years 





Leo Hulseman, George Judson, Ar- 
thur Perkins, and John Wort, riding 
in that order) it nosed out the visit- 
ing San Mateo Four (L. C. Smith, 
Bob Smith, Jr., Vic Graber, and Billy 
Linfoot) by 9 goals to 8 after several 
minutes of sudden-death overtime 
seventh period play. Penalty 1 call- 
ed against San Mateo in the initial 
chukker (whereby Santa Barbara 
was allowed a goal) proved the de- 
ciding factor. This was a surpris- 
ingly fast contest for early season 
polo with Hulseman and Judson ac- 
counting for 3 goals each for 
the winners and the aforementioned 
Perkins ramming through the other 
2 scores with his faithful 53 mal- 
let, probably the longest in the game, 
which, incidentally, Perkins makes 
himself. In the old days it used to 
be said that, possibly on account 
of the length of his sticks, Arthur 
Perkins was more accurate with 
back-strokes than forward shots. 
We’ve seen him dribble the ball most 
of the way down the field on off- 
side forward strokes and then watch- 
ed him swing his mount and slam 
the ball through the pylons with a 
powerful well-directed back-hander. 
This game was no exception. The 
veteran was getting off his old back- 
tricks beautifully—and with tremen- 
dous distance, too, 

The umpires on the field (and 
having a very busy afternoon of it, 
too) were Converse M. Converse, 
former Santa Barbara Polo Associa- 
tion President, and Harry Bast. 
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5,952 Polo Fans See 
Miami Adventurers Win 
Over Detroit, 11 to 10 


Tom Shehan 

Miami’s undefeated polo teams, the 
University of Miami Hurricanes and 
the Miami Adventurers, continued 
their winning ways at the Orange 
Bowl on Friday night, Feb. 4, by de- 
feating Yale University, 12 to 5, and 
the Detroit Gold Hats, 11 tw 10 before 
the largest crowd of the season, 5,552 
fans. 

The best game was that between 
Detroit and the Adventurers in which 
George Oliver once again starred for 
the winning combine. Detroit, it must 
be said, displayed the best team work 
of any combination to ride against 
Miami this year and that’s what made 
the game interesting. Their passing 
ability enabled them to open up a 
3 to 0 lead and it took some fast 
work on the part of Phipps, Oliver, 
and Romfh to tie the score by the 
end of the first period. From then 
until the final 4 minutes of the 4th 
period Miami held an advantage on 
the visitors, building up as much as 
a 4 goal margin at one time, but they 
were hard put to win in an exciting 
finish. Tom Cross and Volney Bay- 
ley of Detroit teamed up to tie the 
score, and the equalizer was a beauti- 
ful offside backhand shot by the for- 
mer. The score was then 10 all and, 
with only 2 minutes of play remain- 
ing, Jules Romfh passed to George 
Oliver who scored the winning goal 
with an offside backhand shot from 
an angle. 

It was a good game to watch, not 
quite as fast or as rough as the game 
with Arlington Farms the previous 
week, but fast enough. Detroit prob- 
ably missed fewer opportunities to 
score than any visiting team this 
year. 
lent. 

As for the Yale-University of Miami 
game it was a better game to watch 
than the score, 12 to 5, would indi- 
cate. Actually, the game didn’t blow 
wide open untii the last period when 
the Hurricanes took advantage of 
some sloppy play on the part of Yale 
and registered 6 markers. Chuck 
Bernard, young nephew of Len Ber- 
nard, the Chicago auto dealer who 
sponsors a polo program in the Windy 
City, had a big night with 8 goals, 4 
of them in the last period, to his 
credit. 

Dan Mahoney played hard for Yale, 
but the Bulldogs seemed to lack 
teamwork. They rode hard enough 
and fast enough to make the game 
closer, but couldn’t seem to make a 
coordinated effort. The game started 
out as though Yale was going to make 
a real contest of it when Mark 
Thompson took the opening throw in 
and scored with it, but their play 


deteriorated as the game progressed. 
SUMMARIES 
Miami Hunriicanes 











1 2 3 4 Totals 
Bernard, No. 1 3014 8 
Evans, No. 2 1001 2 
Heise, back 0101 2 

“226 2 

Yale University 

1 2 3 4 Totals 
Thompson, No. 1 1000 1 
Hanley, No. 2 9002 2 
Mahoney, back 0100 1 

X% Pony Goal 

2102 4 


Referee: Godfrey S. Preece. Time: Four 171% 
minute periods. 


Miami Adventurers 


1 2 3 4 Totals 
Romfh, No. 1 .agds2 2 
Phipps, No. 2 722323839 3 
Oliver, back 1022 5 
3233 Il 

Detroit Gold Hats 

1 2 3 4 Totals 
Reber, No. 1 0002 2 
Bayley, No. 2 si334 "8 
Cross, back 103 2 3 
124 1 


3 1 
Referee: Godfrey 5. Preece. Time: Four 72 
minute periods. 





ago. He was a sound player and 
knows the game thoroughly. I have 
a sneaking suspicion that he is guing 
to wangle a good team out of these 
post players he is now working on. 
Everyone is wishing their hardest 
for his success. 








MEADE PALMER 
the opening of his office 
Warrenton, Va. 
for the practice of 


Landscape Architecture 


125 Culpeper St. Warrenton, Va. 
Phone: Warrenton 400 




















Their mallet work was excel- | 
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GUATEMALANS’ SHOW TEAM 

Major Carlos Vielmann Prado, 
head of the-Cavalry School of Guat- 
emala, and Major Juan De D. Aquilas 
have just compieted a tour of the 
United States in search of Olympic 
jumping prospects. They are buaild- 
ing up their string for the 1950 
South American Olympics to be held 
in Guatemala City. From Clyde Burk 
of Kansas City, they purchased 3 
horses and selected 2 more from Col. 
Gip Wofford of Milford, Kansas. The 
Guatemalans and Lt. Col. Carl D. 
Womack, who made the trip with the 
South Americans as advisor, spent 
two days at the Hobby Horse Stable 
of Jimmie Burr in Austin, Texas 
where they decided on 9 more open 
horses, among them being Country 
Cousin and Oddity Otto. Under the 
supervision of Major Aquilas, the 
Gutemalans are building a stadium 
seating 55,000 for the Olympics. The 
new horses were shipped to New 
Orleans and from there were flown 
by sky train line to Guatemala. The 
Guatemalans hope to offer keen 
competition to Col. Humberto Mari- 
les and the Mexican Army Team. 


“ENT MILLER’S CHASING PLANS 


With the news that Kent Miller’s 
steeplechasing horses are for sale 
comes the welcome announcement 
that the owner of the greatest money 
winning ‘chaser of all time, Elk- 


ridge, is not out of the ’chasing game 


but is starting a new policy that 
should help provide him with fur- 
ther great ‘chasers in the years to 
come. Mr. Miller who is now in 
Camden, S. C. says he is as keen as 
ever on ‘chasing but is going back 


to the policy of the late Mr. Hitch- 
cock of developing his ’chasers from 
the ranks of yearlings and weanlings. 


Mr. Miller feels that this is going 
to take time but that by buying 
young stock each year and starting 
to work on it at once, discarding the 


misfits as quickly as they prove 
themselves unsuitable, he will have 


the groundwork for a stable of jum- 
pers based on the traditionally suc- 
cessful policies of the late great 


owner. He plans on working with 
4 weanlings, 4 yearlings and 4 2- 
year-olds. These horses will be sel- 
ected and bought from all available 


sources after careful study as to 
bloodlines, conformation and natur- 
al aptitude. The sale of sich horses 
as War Battle and Battle Cruiser 


from Mr. Miller’s present stable may 
keep Elkridge’s owner out of the 
winner’s column this year and per- 
haps even for several years while he 
develops his youngsters, but event- 
ually it should result in a very sound 
string of jumpers that have been sel- 
ected and brought along from the 
ground up by an owner-trainer who 
has demonstrated a very real ability 
to pick, develope and train ’chasers 
to win races. 
ROSEMONT FARM . 
Those horsemen who recall the 
honest going Lacquer Lady around 
the District of Columbia show cir- 
cuit in the mid 30’s will be interest- 
ed to know that her owner is estab- 
lishing a Thoroughbred breeding 
farm on his family’s estate near 
Waterford, Va. The farm has been 
in the family since 1863. General 
farming has been caried on through 
the years but the present owner, 
Fenton Fadely, is starting his pro- 
gram with a band of 6 broodmares 
and the stallion Flaught. One of the 
more interesting mares is Polymera 
which has had 4 foals by Man o’War, 
Mr. Fadely is proud of Flaught’s 
first 1949 foal out of a Stepenfetchit 
mare which arrived January 25. The 
Mare has been bred back to Flaught 








and her owner anticipates a very 
early January foal for 1950. Lacquer 
Lady is not among the broodmare 
band as she was fatally injured in the 
hunting field some years ago. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 

Nestled away in the hills behind 
Purcellville, Va. is a prosperous, 
self-sustaining farm owned py S. O. 
Graham. Mr. Graham is an active 
Thoroughbred breeder. Along with 
his band of mares, he has two stal- 
lions, Blenban and Time Passes. 
Blenban is a half-brother to tne 
stakes winner, Cosmic Bomb, and a 
half-brother to the yearling by Count 
Fleet—Banish Fear for which George 
Ring paid $46,000, the top price of 
the Keeneland summer sales. The 
Misses Graham are keen riders in 
the show ring and one of their best 
ponies is the good jumping Kalico 
Kat which has garnered many rib- 
bons and championships for its 
youthful owners. 


POINT-TO-POINT 

M. F. H. Thomas Mott telephoned, 
Mrs. Frank McSherry wrote, and Bill 
Carl wired, but it was too late to get 
the date for the Redland Hunt Point- 
to-Point in the February Sporting 
Calendar. As usual, the point-to- 
point will be held the first Saturday 
in March, this year the date will be 
March 5. 

One of the best sporting days be- 
tween the flags has been cancelled 
this year but will be resumed in 
1950. Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Hounds 
Point-to-Point is held annually the 
last Saturday in March and this will 
be the date next year. 


F. WALLACE ARMSTRONG 

One of New Jersey’s most famous 
horsemen died Tuesday, February 
8th..Wallace Armstrong well known 
in business circles as the writer of 
Campbell Soup ads, was stricken 
suddenly at his home Meadowview 
Farm, Moorestown, New Jersey at 
the age of 78. Mr. Armstrong had 
been active in horse breeding almost 
as long as his business career which 
started as a horse and buggy salés- 
man handling groceries. One of his 
first accounts was the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company for which he 
coined “His Master’s Voice. Mr. 
Armstrong bred Cavalcade, owned 
John P. Grier and had _ currently 
standing at Meadowview *BHaston. 
Most recent winners pred by this 
fine horseman are Peace Harbor, 
Sun Bath and Wildlife. Mr. Arm- 
strong was appointed to the New 
Jersey Racing Commission in 1946. 


NEW JERSEY’S PROFESSIONALS 

On January 20 the National Pro- 
fessional Horsemen’s Association 
reported its largest dinner meeting 
in New york City. Continuing to 
point to the increasing interest in 
the P. H. A., Alex Forman of the 
New Jersey chapter reports a suc- 
cessful season. So much activity has 
been evinced in the chapter in New 
Jersey by new as well as old mem- 
bers that it was felt that the mem- 
bership committee could be dispen- 
sed with. Two picnics and a formal 
dance at Bedminster rounded out the 
social season. A highly successful 
horse show, managed and sponsored 
in conjunction with the Essex Hunt, 
provided 2 full days of showing, de- 
posited some funds in the treasury, 
and left a general impression of 
good will that should go far towards 
cementing good relations and furth- 
ering cooperation among horsemen 
in New Jersey. 

There is much to ba said for the 
possibilities inherent in the Profes- 
sional Horsemen’s Association. Here 
the bugaboo of amateur and profes- 
sional stanaing cannot possibly 
plague members. It is a group of and 
for professionals that is growing 
more important during a time when 
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there are fewer and fewer persons 
wishing to devote a major part of 
their time to horses who can do so 
without making at least a part of 
their living from them. The popu- 
larity of the P. H, A. should give 
many horsemen food for thought as 
the horse picture begins to unfold in 
1949. 


FIRST FOAL 

If one wants to keep up with the 
activity at Walter P. Chrysler, Jr.’s 
North Wales Stud near Warrenton, 
Va., it would require at least a 
monthly visit. There is no end to the 
improvements which are being made 
at this modern establishment that is 
the largest of the Virginia Thorough- 
bred breeding farms. This year there 
are about 80 mares which will foal, 
including 34 belonging to Mr. Chrys- 
ler. The first foal arrived on Febru- 
ary 6, a bay colt by *Piping Rock— 
Riskless,-by *Bahram, which should 
go on to race under Chrysler colors. 
Riskless has been booked to By Jins- 
miny this year. 

No trip is complete without visit- 
ing the stallion barn. Beginning at 
one end, *Piping Rock stood well 
and looked well when given the once 
over. Next to him stands the former 
top handicap horse, First Fiddle, 
showing little resemblance to his 
racing condition since he has put on 
several hundred pounds. Then comes 
By Jimminy, also showing what age 
and a life away from the track can 
do for a horse. Skiv the aisle and 
the stall is occupied by the *Blen- 
heim II horse, Ramillies. Then comes 
the veteran Pilate which topped the 
list for number of winners during 
1948. The 17-hand *Chrysler II 
makes one stop to look and wonder 
if he might be over 17 hands. Then 
in the last stall is Pot O’Luck. Pot 
O’Luck hacks well and is one of the 
best under saddle when the stallions 
are worked every morning but he 
gets a bit rough in his stall. His 
temperament is of little concern to 
Preacher who rubs him and keeps 
up a continuous line of talx, but 
doesn’t raise his voice when Pot 
O’Luck tries to take matters into his 
own hands. The busy part of the 
foaling season will begin around 
February 15 when the activities at 
North Wales will really hum for the 
remainder of the breeding season. 


SPORTING PLOWMAN 

The Montreal Hunt can boast of 
sporting farmers in their country. 
One day as the hunt streamed across 
a field, hounds in full cry on a burn- 
ing scent, a French-Canadian farm- 
er boy, who was plowing, unhitched 
his horses, hooked up his traces, 
turned one horse loose, mounted the 
other, and, in a jiffy, was up front 
with the Top Flight. He was among 
the first at the kill.—L. T. P. 


MALONEYS AT HOME 

When the John T. Maloneys are 
at home near Warrenton, Va., the 
stables are full of horses; two child- 
ren are in the house and 7 dogs are 
roaming the farm. Only an ancient 
white pony remains stolidly uncon- 
cerned about comings and goings. 

The Maloneys are very much at 
home now. About a month or so ago 
they sold the Wise Counselor mare, 
Wise Hildred, to Miss Susan Fisher 
of Bloomfield Hills, Mich. The mare 
is now at Thomas Piatt’s farm in 
Lexington, Ky. Wise Hildred is in 
foal to Bolingbroke and will be bred 
to Greentree Stable’s Third Degree. 
This cuts down the broodmare band 
by one. 

There are § yearlings romping in 
the paddock, enjoying the warm days 
while they are still able to rough it. 
Later on the 8 fillies and 2 colts will 
be taken up and gotten ready for the 
Saratoga Yearling Sales. Unique in 


’ 


their selection of names, the Mal- 
oneys have a promising 2-year-o14a 
colt by Hash—Housemouse which 
will start as Catsup. Big If, now a 
4-year-old, wili be in the van when 
the stable ships out for Belmont. 

Not to be overlooked are the con- 
formation hunters, Prompt Payment 
and Substitution. The latter was 
conformation champion at the Nat- 
ional Horse Show in 1947 and both 
horses will be shorn of their wooly 
coats, come spring, to get ready for 
the 1949 horse show season. The 
chestnut gelding, Repulsion, has re- 
tired from the show ring but is a 
very sprightly 18-year-old in the 
hunting field with his owner, Mrs. 
Maloney, up. 


CASUALTY LIST 

Fox hunting has been on the side 
line for several weeks in Virginia, 
due to snow and rain. But hunters 
have to be exercised and on Monday 
Mrs. Howell Jackson went hacking 
on her farm near Middleburg. After 
being out regularly with Orange 
County all season without accident, 
she came a cropper, broke her arm 
above the wrist, and had to go to 
the Winchester Memorial Hospital 
where she will remain for a few 
days. 

(). 


Chronicle Quix Answers 








1. Poseidon, called Neptune by the 
Romans, was the god of the sea 
and of springs. He is said to have 
created the first horse by striking 
the ground with his trident. A 
horse sprang from the hole which 
thereupon became a spring. 

. That she has been led astray. 

. December Ist. 

. Exterminator. 

. Cold ears indicate the horse is not 
yet cool. 

. That the horse is an untrained 
(i. e. “green’’) hunter. 
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RED FOX TAVERN 
Middleburg, Virginia 
The Inn of The Hunt Country 
Exclusive With Club Atmosphere 
GOOD FOOD 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
Tel. 2771 Reservations 
Middleburg Always Desired 
On Routes 50 and 15 
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Warrenton House 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


MAKE RESERVATIONS 
IN ADVANCE PLEASE 


Phone 622 Warrenton, Va. 
































561 Fifth Avenue 





SCARLET FIELD and EVENING COATS 
GAITED SADDLE HABITS 


Ready to Wear or Custom Made 
ENGLISH BREECHES AND JODHPURS 
COATS, WAISTCOATS 
BOOTS, JODHPUR SHOES 
HUNT DERBIES AND CAPS 
ALL ACCESSORIES 
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Successors to Messrs. Fownes and Jones, Sport Tailors 
Cor. 46th Street 





New York City 
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*TREASURY 


Gr. 1941 


(PROPERTY OF PAUL MELLON) 
Blandford 
*Blenheim II 


*Mahmoud 
Gainsborough 


Mah Mahal-.---.-.. il 
Mumtaz Mahal 


*TREASURY--------.---.— 


Swynford 
Birthright 


Lineage 


Birth Royal 
Royal Realm 


Royal Missie 
[Auntie Ashe 
Winner of Victoria Handicap in England; Placed in Stakes 
in the U. S. 


*TREASURY raced in England three full seasons. He won 
the Sindlesham Nursery Handicap by three lengths at two, 
the Victoria Handicap by one length at four, and was placed 
in stakes several times. In the Rosebery Stakes, in which he 
finished second, *TREASURY.-. defeated such good stakes 
horses as Precipitic, Hobo and Scottish National. 


*TREASURY raced a partial season in the United States 
at five, and it was decided to test his staying powers. Enter- 
ed for the 1% mile $15,000 Grayson Stakes at Pimlico, he 
raced very creditably to finish second to Megogo, while de- 
feating Pot O’Luck, Statesman, Top Reward and other lead- 
ing handicap performers. The first three horses to finish 
were equally weighted at 116 pounds. 


*TREASURY’S dam won and was placed in stakes, pro- 
duced two stakes winners, and the second dam produced two 
horses which were placed in stakes. 


Se hg a i i A i | 
For the 1949 Season, $250, live foal 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


MRS. MARIE A. MOORE 


THE PLAINS VIRGINIA 








EQUISTONE 


PErae PAN. COMMANDO 
CINDERELLA 


PENNANT 
ROYAL HAMPTON 


ROYAL ROSE 
BELLE ROSE 
BROOMSTICK BEN BRUSH 
SWINGING-.--._.. e ELF 
BALANCOIRE II__._-_(MEDDLER 
BALLANTRAE 
PAGSe FLAY... 852 {HASTINGS 
FAIR GOLD 
ROCK SAND 
MERRY TOKEN 
aaah AJAX 


MARY SEATON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(EQUIPOISE 


MAHUBAH. 


EQUISTONE (br. h. 1937) 


MEDDLER 
MISTRESS PENN 








EQUISTONE’S first two crops consisted of eleven foals. They were 
3 and 4-year-olds in 1948. Each one has started and each has won a 
number of races. The first crop consisting of 3 foals were Equate 
(7 wins and $17,935—ran Pellicle to half a length giving him 5 lbs. 
when Washington Park turf record for 1 1/16 miles was broken), 
King’s Coup and Rush Order. The second crop of 8 foals consisted 
of Equisun (won $11,675 at two, second in Sagamore Stakes), Flying 
Meteor (equalled 5142 furlong record at Monmouth), Orestone, Jato, 
Equipass, Equinow, Equifuta and Valley Poise. 


e 
For pedigree details see American Racing Manual 1947, page 57a. 


Last year over 80 applications were received to breed to 
EQUISTONE. Notice is hereby given that no application 
received after March 1, 1949 will be considered for the current 


season. 


Fee $500 


JOHN E. HUGHES 


MIDDLEBURG VIRGINIA 
































AIR HERO 


Chestnut - 1943 


Racing at 2 and 3, AIR HERO in 17 starts won 7 races, was 
second in 3 and earned $45,975. Among his victories at two 
were the William Penn and the United States Hotel Stakes. 
Among other races at three he won the Pocantio Handicap 
1 1/16 miles an dthe Campfire, $10,000 added, 1 1/16 miles. 


His sire *BLENHEIM 2nd won among other races the 
Derby at Epsom and was the leading sire in this country in 
1941. His issue include the Derby winner and leading sire 
*MAHMOUD, Donatello, the Kentucky Derby winners 
Whirlaway and Jet Pilot, Fervent, Owner’s Choice, Free 
America, Miss Keeneland, Mar-Kell, Proud One, Ficklebush 
and many others. 


| Swynford 


|Blandford..........| 
| Blanche 


| *Blenheim | ees | 


| Charles O’Malley 


Malva. | 
| Wild Arum 


| Fair Play 
Man o’War | 
| Mahubah 


| Anchors Ahead. . 


| Friar Rock 


| Friar’s Carse.... ..| 
| Problem 


His dam ANCHORS AHEAD never raced. She is also the 
dam of the stake winners Price Level and Ocean Blue and 
the winners On the Level and True Blue, second in the Hope- 
ful and Cowdin Stakes. ANCHORS AHEAD is a full sister 
to the stake winners WAR RELIC, WAR KILT and SPEED 
BOAT, the dam of the high class stake winner LEVEL BEST. 


His second dam FRIAR’S CARSE was a stake winner of 
5 races and $20,225 and a high class producer. This is the 
female line of the stake winners TOMMY ATKINS, 
ELECTIONEER (the Futurity) and the winners Maximo 
Gomez and Trumpet. 


Fee - $500 


Live Foal 
Will Make The Stud Season of 1949 


INGLECRESS FARM 


Charlottesville 


Apply to J. P. Jones 

































